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1. IN THE NEWS 


Total annual U.S. research and prt ape spending is $6.5 billions-(gov't 
3.1; industry 3.2; universities .08); 8% goes to "basic"research. ***Of $35 
millions for 't. soc. Sci. res., $4 go for "basic" research. *** Eisenhow- 
er's educational aid plan excludes soc. sci.; but James Miller 
(Psych., U. of Mich.), V-P Nixon, Harry Alpert (NSF), and SSRC evoked 
and aided a “Temporary Group (15) on Nat'l. Support for Behavioral Sci." 
which produced a manifesto Feb. 8 on Nat. Support for Rebavioral Beh, (Ci 
2/1/58). (PROD #5 will comment on these developments. )***New 
{6-7 report shows continued increase in funds ($1250 Mrect. in new 
grants); goy‘tal. affairs senior research awards (5) and comparative politi 
grants (18) were str moves in traditional fields.***Carnegie Corp.'s 
nual report for year e 9/30 showed strong involvement in pol. sci. So 
of its projects were: a study of education of Americans in overseas pro- 
ie (Syracuse U., Cleveland and Mangone, $175 M); a new type of pol. sci 
ept. and Intl. Affairs program (Northwestern U., Snyder, $250 M); H. Mor- 
ion, Center for Study of Foreign Policy (Chicago, $142 M); a review of 
ROTC programs (J.W. Masland, Dartmouth, M); travel expenses for soc 
scientists atte intl. conferences (SSRC, $150 M) and for official Amer. 
ass'n. represe on at such conferences (including $9 M to APSA); and a 
study of r. university programs overseas (Mich. State, Weidner, $280 
M).***Ford Foundation's latest international grants include MIT's Center 
for Intl. Studies ($750 M) to aid Indian Study Centers in a soc. sci. educ. 
program, and Harvard's Center for Intl. Studies ($1000 M) for research f 
and training in political-military strategy, training officials of underdevel. f} 
countries, etc.; other FF intl. study grants went to Stanford, Cornell 4 
Vanderbilt and Chicago for programs not apparently tied to pol. sci wee Thy 
Bar Ass'n. of NYC is studying fed. conflict-of-interest laws with FF aid § 
($47 M) .***The Pol. Sci. Dept. at U. of Calif. is heading a novel State legis- 
lative internship program with $200 M from FF.***Lilly Endowment and 
Fels Fund are chipping in $26 M apiece to get 10 of nation's "best creative 
minds" to le with America's toughest social problems; pol. sci. is rep: 
resented (on the "creative" side, i.c.).***The new Institute for Defense Anal 
ysis, incorporated five-univ. gov't. contractor, advertises for soc. scientis@ 
with “genuine interest in operations analysis"and prof. training (1700 K St, 
NW. on); bon = indicates pol.scientists may qualify.***Duke U. 
rec'd. $90 M from owment for promoting Christian politics. *** 
Ten pol. scientists took in lst pol. sci. panel ever held at Amer. Ass'n 
Adv convention, polis, 12/29/57:***Amer. Ass'n. for Pub. 
. Res. meets in Sap oe May 8-11; IPSA meets in Rome week of Sep. |f 
PSA of course meets Sept. 4-6 in St. Louis.***About 125 members of 
Mont Pelerin Society, inti. stronghold of old liberalism, gather at Prince- 
ton, Sept. 8-13, with Ludwig Erhard and F. Hayek starring. ***About 50 
scholars red for annual meeting of Society for Pol. and Legal Philos. 
at Harvard, 12/29-30, topic "Community." 
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2. Time, Work and Leisure 


The Twentieth Century Fund's 
study of leisure which has just got 
under way bears the title, "Time, 
Work and Leisure".1 Time was 
included as a major element be- 
cause today's leisure is measured 
in units of time--hours, days, 
weeks. Work was included be- 
cause today's time is considered 
free when it is not at grips with 
work. Work is free time's anto- 
nym. 


Essentially our procedure is 
to gather material for the study 
from whatever source we can 
find. We look for data in a broad 
sweep. The study is designed to 
be comprehensive rather than 
particular. It takes in a histori- 
cal and anthropological perspec- 
tive and a philosophical inquiry as 
well as the latest trends in adver- 
tising and the results of studies of 
work motivation. We plan to 
build some new and up-to-date ta- 
bles, to relate new factors toa 
general whole, to pit one kind of 
data against another. There will 
be times, we are sure, when we 
shall wish to be able to do a field 
or experimental or interviewing 
project ourselves but we do not 
expect to do so unless it is impos- 
sible to discover in other ways the 
answer to what we hold to bea 
fundamental question. For exam- 
ple, it would be interesting to 
have the results of a survey done 
on a national scale asking some- 
thing like this: "Do you remember 
when your work week was last re- 
duced? What have you done since 
then with the extra free time?" 
Perhaps in some cases we may be 
able to persuade the members of 
an ongoing research project to 
make certain additions or modifi- 


cations that would help us and 
them mutually or at least would 
not cost them much. Our own 
budget, however, carries no pro- 
vision for such studies. 


In large part the study in- 
volves the scrutinizing, evaluat- 
ing and analysis of existing re- 
search in government, business, 
labor and academic circles, and 
talking with leaders in each field. 
We also try to inform these cir- 
cles of the study and invite them 
to make contact with us if they 
are engaged in pertinent activi- 
ties. The Fund's usual news re- 
leases and other informational 
channels take care of this last 
aspect of the work, and we sup- 
plement it with personal and pro- 
fessional correspondence. The 
volume of mail so far received 
reveals an intense interest in the 
question of leisure in modern 
America. 


The great concern over free 
time lifts it automatically onto 
the political stage. From the 
daily newspaper alone one learns 
almost enough to name the cast, 
design the scenography, and lay 
out at least the first act. Labor 
union leaders urge a shorter 
work week, with no decrease in 
weekly wages, as the way to keep 
technological advance from run- 
ning into technological unemploy- 
ment. Business leaders, the an- 
tagonists, declare themselves 
ill-disposed to pay for hours 
away from the job. They worry 
about how to keep costs low and 
production high if the work week 
grows short. Marketing and ad- 
vertising men want to know 
whether they can hawk leisure 


1. The Directors of the study are August Heckscher, Director of the 
Fund, and Sebastian de Grazia, Visiting Fellow of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Thomas C. Fichandler, Research Associate of the Fund, is 


Associate Director. 
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goods in the future market. Park 
and recreation officials also want 
to know about the coming market 
for their particular commodity. 
The educators, playing both wings 
and backstage, throw in their 
lines about the place of leisure in 
child and adult education, and 
sometimes they harry the main 
characters about the good life for 
everyone and where free time fits 
into it. The government, accord- 
ing to the umpire theory of its 
functions, is supposed to referee 
the fight. It is of course interest- 
ed in keeping peace among the 
factions. But a backdrop of mis- 
siles and interplanetary space 
colors its view of the benefits of 
free time for workers. As for 
the good life about which govern- 
ment leaders have been known oc- 
casionally to speak, the view al- 
ready appears that the American 
way of life, a good life in itself, 
is in danger of extinction unless 
more action and less free time is 
taken. This view provides the 
theme for the second act, where- 
in all parties shall have to shift 
their initial roles, entrances and 
exits. 


So much for some of the var- 
ying reasons for the interest in 
leisure today. They apply only to 
the personages in the drama and 
even for them they are but the 
surface of a motivation that has 
deeper, more subtle roots. There 
is also an audience. The audience 
is so close to the play, though, 
that like an army of bit players it 
may overwhelm the opera at any 
time. Do the people or a majori- 
ty or a large part of the population 
want more free time? This ques- 
tion has not yet been clearly an- 
swered. One of the problems of 
the study is to make sense out of 
the many surveys of opinion that 
in one way or another bear on the 
question. Since the polls have 
been sponsored chiefly by groups 
of different and differing interest, 
their methods and substance, the 
phrasing of questions and the pro- 
cessing of data will differ too. 


One can risk giving an a pri- 
ori answer by saying that people 
will naturally want more free 
time if they can have it on the 
basis of no less pay. But this 
isn't really a direct answer. 
Many persons finding themselves 
with more time free of the job, 
go out, and as the phrase has it, 
work by the light of the moon. 
The Bureau of Census has esti- 
mated that 1.8 million persons or 
3% of the total employed in the 
United States held more than one 
job in 1950. In 1956 and 1957 the 
figures were 3.5 million or 5.5%. 
Only those multiple job holders 
who have a primary job of 35 
hours or more a week qualify as 
moonlighters. On their second- 
ary job they average about 12 
hours a week. The Census fig- 
ures do not try to establish a re- 
lationship between the decrease 
in work week and the increase in 
moonlighting, but a connection is 
apparent. At the very least one 
can assert that moonlighting 
would be literally moonlighting if 


the primary job required 60 hours | 


a week as it did at the turn of the 
twentieth century. The question 
now is, can those who moonlight 
today, putting in a working week 
at the inside of 47 hours and at 
the outside of 60 hours, be said 
to want mor? free time or more 
pay? 


The problem is further com- 
plicated if one looks to find which 
classes of persons work the long- 
est week (see Figure I, page 5). 
Strangely enough, these classes 
are the owners, managers, and 
officials, the very ones presum- 
ably that have most control over 


‘ their working hours, that do not 


receive overtime pay, that by and 
large have an official work week 
as short as their clerical help 
has. The clerks pack up and go 
home on the dot. The bosses 
stay on or take their work home. 
An explanation for such conduct 
might take us far into the realm 
of the motives for work. The ex- 
ample by itself, though, does 
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Figure I: 
Hours Worked per Week by Persons at Work, 
by Major Occupation Group; 
Annual Averages: 19562 


Major Occupation Group 


——Fer_Cent Working Average 
Under 35 Over 40 Weekly 


Total Hours Hours Hours Hours 


Total 


Professional, technical and kindred 
workers 
Farmers and farm managers 


) Managers, officials and proprietors 


(excl. farm) 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers (excl. private 
household) 

Farm laborers and foremen 


|laborers (excl. farm and mine) 


100.0 17.5 45.0 37.4 41.8 


100.0 12.2 49.2 38.8 42.6 
100.0 18.6 14.4 69.0 53.1 
100.0 6.8 28.0 65.2 50.8 
100.0 14.3 67.7 18.0 38.5 
100.0 24.7 32.1 43.1 39.2 
100.0 9.2 55.7 35.2 42.1 
100.0 14.4 55.0 30.6 41.0 
100.0 57.5 19.3 23.2 29.2 
100.0 23.0 37.2 39.8 40.2 
100.0 40.8 16.7 42.5 39.6 
100.0 23.9 51.4 24.7 37.4 


Source: Current Population Survey, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
a/ Average hours is an arithmetic mean computed from a distribution by 


single hours of work. Annual averages were computed from data for 
survey weeks in January, April, July and October. 


point out the danger of starting 
with the simple assumption that 
people want more free time. 


The same example brings us 
to the area where leisure crosses 
over into the field of the political 
theorist. If it is held that free 
time is highly prized today in the 
United States, certainly some 
thought is due the question why 
the country's most influential cit- 
izens don't appropriate more of 
it. Whether one holds that we live 
Ina managerial society where the 
managers make up the elite or 
holds merely that the managers 
are not quite the topmost elite, 
one still must admit that elite the- 
ory in either case would place 
them above the cream line. If 
free time is something to get, why 
don't those who get most of what 
there is to get, get more if not the 
most of it? 


The theoretical aspects of the 
study don't end here. Another 
one lies sleeping in the seeming- 
ly harmless fact that no one today 
argues that the individual needs 
more free time because of the 
fatigue of work, mental or phys- 
ical. At the same time no other 
so compelling a reason is put 
forth for giving the individual 
more leisure. Labor leaders, 
the ones most eager to expend 
free time, don't give a reason. 
Everyone seems to take it for 
granted that more free time would 
be a good thing. This attitude 
strikes a change from that where- 
by the devil finds time for idle 
hands. Just when it began to be 
possible in England and America 
to speak of free time as desirable 
leisure rather than portentous 
idleness would be an interesting 
date to know. It may mark the 
historical point for a change ina 
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whole ideology of work. Perhaps 
that old devil no longer exists. 
Idleness is rarely mentioned today 
as a factor leading to social ills, 
even in the case of juvenile delin- 
quency which was precisely the 
great fear of those who used the 
proverb. 


It seems we have what passes 
for a popular demand for free 
time without much justification for 
it nor much indication of how it is 
to be filled. One of the study's 
members once had to change trains 
in a small town in Austria. Hav- 
ing a two-hour wait, he found him- 
self with free time on his hands. 
At the station was one of the U. S. 
military offices in Europe whose 
major function is to see that 
troops traveling through a foreign 
country get the right train infor- 
mation and accomodations. Our 
colleague strolled over to the of- 
fice and asked, "What's there to 
do in this town in an hour and a 
half?" The assured, complete 
answer was, "Get drunk". Some 
persons would say that this out- 


look was typical of Americans. 
We would go only so far as to say 
the odds are that only an Ameri- 
can could have given such an an- 
swer. 


Without doubt, knowing the 
way men spend their free time 
opens the window to a good view 
on their culture. No manisa 
hypocrite in his pleasure, said 
Sam Johnson. Some civilizations 
have directed the thought of their 
best philosophers to the subject 
of leisure; ours has not been so 
inclined. Yet we have found that 
hardly does one approach the sub- 
ject before he is wading deep in 
the philosophical problems of 
democracy, time, art, and free 
will. It is our hope that this study 
will have something to contribute 
here as well as to a clarification 
of the situation today. Actually 
the one contribution will be only as 
good as the other. 


--August Heckscher 
The Twentieth-Century Fund 


3. A Program of Research in “Mass Dynamics” 


I. The Subject Matter! 


The problems of this program 
are common to a class of topics 
usually called "mass phenomena" 
in social "collective 
behavior" in socio , and often 
problems of "the mass society” in 
humanistic writings. While the 
earlier writers on these subjects 
meant crowds and the masses in 
the new cities, today, there is 
naturally more concern with the 
dispersed masses constituting 


democratic publics, electorates, 
mass-communications audiences 
and consumers of popular-culture 
products ( » movies, popular 
music, etc.). 


It is well-known that new 
methods and ways of thinking 
worked out in any one of these 
"mass" fields, for example, in 
the study of voting or mass com- 
munications, have proved trans- 
ferable and generalizable across 
most all of them. To see the 


1. The general program described in Part I above is from a collabora- 
tive proposal prepared jointly by the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University (William McPhee) and the University 


of Chicago (James Coleman). 


Part Il, the illustration of the voting 


model, is drawn from work at Columbia University and is written 


by McPhee. 


Illustrations of Coleman's work on informal social 


structure in masses will be presented at a later date. 
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reason why this is possible, it is 
useful to note a parallel with two 
similar groupings of research, at 
the same level of generality. One 
of these is the class of studies of 
formal organizations (administra- 
tion, industrial human relations, 
ete.). Such studies are usefully 
grouped together because their 
problems, e,g., those of hierar- 
chical authority, derive from that 
form of social aggregation itself. 
Therefore, methods and theory 
appropriate to such problems can 
be generalized. 


The other grouping, on the 
same plane of generality as are 
studies of the mass, is the class 
of studies of small face-to-face 
groups (group dynamics, socio- 
metry, etc.). Why are they con- 
venient to study as a common 
specialty? It is because similar 
problems, e.g., those of control 
of deviants, are generated by the 
very face-to-face type of social 
system itself. The point is this: 
in studies of the small-groups, 
the organization, and the mass, 

a generalization of methods and 
ways of thinking has been possible 
because of the structural] similar- 
ity of phenomena within the par- 
ticular grouping. 


In the case of mass studies, 
two such structural features 
characterize a broad range of 
mass problems: 


1. In such phenomena, in- 
dividuals act in relatively 
free, unorganized and com- 
paritively unregulated ways. 
For example, what people 
view on television, for whom 
they vote, etc., are more or 
less "laissez-faire" matters 
of personal choice. 


2. But precisely as in the 
case of laissez-faire eco- 
nomics, very large numbers 
of these relatively unorgan- 
ized individual acts have or- 
ganized patterns and se- 
quences in the aggregate. 
These latter we refer to by 


terms such as the stability of 
market situations, the flow of 
traffic patterns or migration, 
the pyramid of class stratifi- 
cation, the equilibrating 
tendency of the electoral sys- 
tem, the cycles of fashion 
and opinion, and so on. 


When individuals are not 
comparatively autonomous (1 
above), for example in a factory, 
one studies the problem by the 
methods of institutional or or- 
ganizational analysis. On the 
other hand, if there are no or- 
ganized and repetitive systems of 
relationships in the aggregate (2 
above), the problem is indistin- 
guishable from any other question 
of individual behavior. Asa 
mundane example, if there were 
only a few isolated auto drivers, 
their behavior would be a ques- 
tion for, if anyone, a psycholo- 
gist. It is what we call "traffic" 
that confronts us with additional 
problems involving aggregate 
pattern, mass flow, systemic in- 
teraction, etc. In the physical 
sciences, we differentiate be- 
tween the general study of, say, 
hydrogen and oxygen molecules, 
and the special additional prob- 
lems arising when they are in 
free motion, called hydrodynam- 
ics and the dynamics of gases. 
The name "mass dynamics" is a 
suitable term--although today 
pretentious, for reasons ex- 
plained below--to refer to simi- 
lar problems arising when free- 
acting individual units form mass 
social patterns. 


Which of the above two char- 
acteristics has been exploited in 
the development of common 
methods and ways of thinking 
across these fields today? Ob- 
viously it is the first one listed 
above, the relatively free and un- 
regulated character of the indi- 
vidual behavior. What has been 
taken as problematical in mass 
situations, as indeed it is so, is 
what the free-acting individual 
willdo. Hence, that has been the 
main focus of modern empirical 
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study. As a research develop- 
ment, however, this individualis- 
tic analysis is already maturing. 
Thanks to the methodological 
progress of recent decades, there 
seem to lie ahead no insurmount- 
able obstacles to finding out about 
the individual behavior involved in 
any mass situation. 


However, the opposite is the 
case with modern methods and 
ways of thinking about problems of 
the second characteristic type 
itemized before; namely, in the 
mass fields there is little re- 
search today on the aggregate dy- 
namics arising as a consequence 
of the combination of multitudi- 
nous individual acts in mass situ- 
ations. The reason, of course, 
is that outside the special case of 
economics we do not know how to 
cope with such holistic problems 
by modern standards of evidence. 
This is the reason why a term 
such as "mass dynamics" has 
such a pretentious sound in mod- 
ern research circles: it is an 
empty category because of the 
lack of methods for attacking such 
problems. 


Because of the necessarily 
speculative character of classic 
sociologicai writings on these 
Subjects, this problem has be- 
come confused with that of "theory 
vs. research." For the present 
discussion, however, the crucial 
distinction at issue is our relative 
competence in working at two dif- 
ferent levels of itude of the 
mass phenomena. There is a 
good reason, however, why the 
aggregate magnitudes have be- 
come identified with "theory" in 
the speculative sense. The rea- 
son is that, except in special 
cases such as visible crowds and 
traffic--or when abundant aggre- 
gate data provide equivalent "visi- 
bility" to aggregate population or 
production--the holistic processes 
are too large numerically, too 
dispersed geographically, and 
often too extended in historical 
time to be observable and meas- 
urable in their total workings. 


Processes at work ina 
small-group system in a labora- 
tory can be observed in total. 
But those in an "electoral sys- 
tem" are too large to be seen in 
total operation; they necessarily 
require a greater reliance on in- 
direct inference and "construc- 
tion" from observed components. 
How to bring the latter kind of 
task more within the sphere of 
modern standards of evidence and 
precise theory is the long-run 
goal toward which the present 
work takes some experimental 
steps. 


Il. An Illustration 


An example of one such ex- 
periment, out of several possible 
approaches, follows: In studies 
of an electoral system, distribu- 
tions of what we call "party loyal- 
ty" or "party identification" are 
likely to play the same central 
role that the discrete vote does 
in the study of an individual ina 
Single election. Therefore, how 
might one summarize in a com- 
pact way what we know today 
about the formation of political 
party loyalties? For example, 
we know that: parents play an 
important role in initiating their 
offspring's party convictions; 
but there is later adjustment 
toward compatibility with the 
spouse, friends, and co-workers; 
also the climate of opinion (e,g., 
the New Deal) makes a difference 
in formative years; and for vari- 
ous reasons, each act of voting 
itself probably has "auto-con- 
vincing" power, increasing the 
chances of the same party vote 
being cast again. 


Now, when they are com- 
bined, even these simple facts 
turn out to be far too complex for 
the un2ided human mind to cope 
with. For example, when would 
a youth not have the same party 
loyalties as his parents? One oc- 
casion is when his peers and 
spouse are of different persua- 
sion. But, when would they be 
different? When their own par- 
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ents differ from the parents of 
the first person. But when would 
that occur? Soon the complica- 
tions become too great to follow; 
that is, obvious knowledge be- 
comes unobvious and unmanage- 
able when we try to put the pieces 
together in even simple combina- 
tions . 


Since there are millions of 
voters in actual masses, and the 
future problems one would want to 
work out are numerous and com- 
plicated, one is faced with the 
threat of not being able to use his 
research knowledge in the combi- 
nations necessary to deal with 
compound problems such as the 
electoral system. "Putting the 
pieces together," in such cases, 
is obviously a task for statistical 
models and computing machines. 
And this suggests one practical 
equivalent of our concern for ag- 
gregate dynamics. It is to trans- 
late discrete research knowledge 
about individuals into the language 
of calculative instruments capable 
of dealing with the complexities of 
their combination in aggregates. 


One such translation of the 
processes forming and maintain- 
ing party loyalties discussed 
above is now at an intermediate 
stage. Starting from an inventory 
of research findings, those re- 
sults referring to party loyalties 
are found capable of being gener- 
ated by very simple and familiar 
assumptions, e.g., about learn- 
ing, social contact, etc. These 
} assumptions, in turn, have been 
| translated into arithmetical opera- 

tions which, with the aid of ran- 
dom numbers, seem to simulate 
the processes in question ade- 
quately enough for mechanical 
computations in large numbers. 
This simulation scheme, in turn, 
promises to be easily translatable 
into programming for high-speed 
computers and, although with 
more difficulty, eventually into 
more formal models. Work on 
Such programs and model ver- 
sions is currently underway. 


It is interesting to look for- 


ward to the long-range uses of any 
such scheme simulating voting in 
large numbers and numerous com- 
binations. The chief hope is its 
use as an instrument to analyze 
and develop theories of the aggre- 
gate electoral system, as a sys- 
tem. This is not as hopelessly 
ambitious a problem as it seems, 
for most features of that electoral 
system other than the voting it- 
self are fixed by law (e.g., the 
districting for Congress Or 
they are determined by custom 
(e.g., seniority for Congress- 
men surviving turnover). Or they 
are given by available data (e,g., 
the census and records of past 
voting). The behavior of specific 
politicians themselves does not 
need to be predicted for these 
purposes, incidentally. This is 
because precisely what cue 
wishes to examine are questions 
of how the system reacts to and 
restricts the possible moves they 
can make, for example, how it 
rewards some moves in the short- 
run, but others in the long-run, 
etc. 


As an illustration of the kind 
of analyses eventually possible, 
preliminary calculations with 
very small and hypothetical ex- 
amples suggest the following: 
that some of the apparently dis- 
tasteful features of our electoral 
customs--the pitting of group 
against group, the fact of "blind" 
or automatic party voting, the 
outmoded sectional voting, etc.-- 
may nevertheless be among the 
important sources of stability of 
the system. Or, as another ex- 
ample, some fairly obvious cal- 
culations indicate that appeals to 
particular groups (e.g., as Tru- 
man made in 1948) in contrast to 
appeals to more universal senti- 
ments ( , as Eisenhower made 
in 1952-88) may be mutually equi- 
liberating strategies. That is, 
success in one respect may imply 
a necessary vulnerability in the 
other, giving the system more 
viability than either tactic would 
permit alone. 


Of course, such statements 
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are familiar enough in political 
science texts. But there isa 
glimpse of hope--in work like 
that illustrated above--for even- 
tually developing analytical and 
calculating schemes which will 
permit a more precise examina- 


tion of the formidable chains of 
reasoning involved in such "dyn- 
amic" problems of masses. 
--William N. McPhee 
Columbia University 
--James Coleman 
The University of Chicago 


4. Political Scientists at the Behavioral 
Sciences Center 


In October of 1957 the Ford 
Foundation announced a grant of 
$5 million to continue, for a sec- 
ond five-year period, the opera- 
tion of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 
By 1964 almost 500 scientists and 
scholars professionally committed 
to the study of human behavior 
will have spent one academic year 
at the Center. Of these about 50 
will have been political scientists. 
Durirg a decade of great impor- 
tance in the development of the 
behavioral sciences the Center 
will have played a conspicuous 
role. 


What is the Center? To the 
Ford Foundation the Center is pri- 
marily a means of doing some- 
roy about a special kind of teach- 
er shortage. When the plans of 
the Ford Foundation were first 
widely announced, they included 
four programs for the betterment 
of human welfare and a fifth pro- 
gram for the increase of know- 
ledge about human behavior. 

Most grants of the fifth program 
were designed to enable univer- 
sities to increase their human re- 
sources for the study of human 
behavior. 


Beginning with the concern of 
the Foundation about the shortage 
of competent teachers to meet the 
demand for graduate training in the 
behavioral science fields, one can 
leap to the idea of the Center ina 
few imaginative steps. 


The first step is the notion of 


raising the plateau by raising the 
peak. The Foundation might sup- 
port graduate programs 
in the universities. However, the 
Foundation might also concentrate 
in the short run on enabling lead- 
ers and potential leaders already 
engaged in graduate research 
training to add to their own com- 
petence, for the later benefit of 
colleagues and students. 


The next step is the tradition- 
al notion of an extended period of 
relief from university duties--a 
sabbatical year. 


Next, alternative to the idea 
of scattering faculty members all 
over the world on fellowships, is 


the notion of bringing them togeth- | 


er at one place where they may 
form a temporary intellectual 
community. 


The final step, realized in 
part during the planning stages 
but more fully in operation, is the 
idea that individuals chosen for 
fellowships are best able to de- 
cide for themselves what use to 


make of the opportunities present- F 


ed to them. The Fellows are told 
on arrival: "You are free to de- 
cide how you will spend your time 
at the Center." 


After a year of planning, the 
Center began operation in 1954 as 
a California-chartered non-profit 
institution, in a contemporary 
California-style set of buildings 
and grounds on a scenic low hill- 
top overlooking Stanford Univer- 
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sity, the Santa Clara Valley, and 
the lower end of San Francisco 
Bay. 


The chief continuing function 
of Directors and staff is the selec- 
tion of Fellows. Nominations of 
likely potential Fellows were first 
solicited from department heads 
of American universities. New 
suggestions are constantly coming 
in from the universities, Fellows 
and former Fellows, advisers, and 
fellowship candidates. The chief 
criterion for selection is the can- 
didate's demonstrated competence 
or promise as determined by his 
own referees, and by a panel of 
leaders in each field. Final re- 
sponsibility for selections rests 
on the Board of Directors of the 
Center, which includes several 
leading behavioral scientists. The 
financial terms of the fellowships 
are generous compared to other 
kinds of fellowships. Whena 
man receives an invitation to 
come to the Center he can think of 
removing himself and his family 
to a new community for an aca- 
demic year without being too 
much concerned about the finan- 


| cial consequences of his decision. 


Fellows live in rented houses in 
Palo Alto or surrounding commu- 
nities. Each Fellow has a private 
study at the Center. Library fa- 
cilities are available at the Center 
and at Stanford University. Re- 
search assistance, secretarial 
services, supplies, a modest IBM 
installation, and some funds for 
special research or consultation 


Service are available. 


What the Fellows do; The 


| pattern of group activities followed 


by Fellows is indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotations from an infor- 
mal report for the year 1956-57: 


"The activities involving the 
largest number of Fellows in ses- 
sion together were the seminars, 
lectures by Fellows, lectures by 
outsiders, introductory panel dis- 
cussion meetings, special meet- 
ings or conferences, and formal 
Classroom instruction. Less ex- 
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tensive work and discussion com- 
binations ranged all the way from 
workgroups, which in some re- 
spects were indistinguishable 
from the seminars, to work pro- 
jects or informal encounters not 
engaging more than two Fellows. 
This latter activity, although 
more difficult to identify and 
describe, was considered by 
many Fellows to be more impor- 
tant than the organized sessions 
scheduled in the weekly calendar. 
One special item was the use 
made by many of the Fellows of 
our statistical consultant. Final- 
ly, there was the wide range of 
solitary work and study engaged in 
by each Fellow. 


"In the course of the year 
seminars were conducted under 
the following titles: 


The Arts and Human Be- 
havior; Behavioral Sciences; Bi- 
ology and Human Behavior; Eco- 
nomic Development; Mental 
Health and Organization; Motiva- 
tion; Primitive Political Systems; 
Psychosocial Analysis of Political 
Decision-Making; Signs, Symbols, 
and Language; Social Stratifica- 
tion. 


...In general, the seminars were 
used to present surveys of the 
fields relevant to the seminar 
topic, to present for reaction the 
work already done or contemplated 
in some special aspect of the sub- 
ject, to try out new ideas, or to 
map out possibilities for future 
work. In no case was the seminar 
organized for the collaborative 
production of a report or paper 

by the whole group.... 


"On many occasions Fellows 
would lecture in the course of the 
seminars. In addition, more 
formal presentations of wider ap- 
peal were scheduled separately 
on the calendar....After Christ- 
mas, fortnightly dinners followed 
by lectures were arranged....Al- 
so, about twenty lectures were 
delivered before the Fellows by 
visitors...." 
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Another way of describing the 
Center is to present a Fellow's- 
eye view of the opportunities it of- 
fers. It is possible to do this after 
scanning the memoranda that Fel- 
lows have submitted at the end of 
their fellowships evaluating their 
experience. Some of the volumi- 
nous comments from the 1955-56 
Fellows can be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


Most of the Fellows identified 
particular kinds of opportunities 
they found at the Center: oppor- 
tunities for theoretical work, for 
critical self-appraisal, for acquir- 
ing breadth, and for improvement 
of capacities as ateacher. In 
many cases the positive opportu- 
nities at the Center were reported 
simply in terms of time. The ma- 
jority of the Fellows reported that 
they had more complete command 
of their own time at the Center. 
Many other Fellows referred to 
the opportunities at the Center in 
terms of freedom from various 
kinds of obstacles that confront 
them in their universities: teach- 
ing responsibilities, administra- 
tive chores and obligations, aca- 
demic politics, distractions and 
interruptions, the necessity to 
make public appearances, etc. 
One of the major features of the 
Center is the amount of intellectu- 
al interaction that takes place 
among the Fellows. Different 
aspects of interaction at the Cen- 
ter were stressed by different 
Fellows. The following points 
were each mentioned by a sub- 
stantial number of Fellows: 


1. The Fellows communicate 
across disciplinary lines. 

2. The range of interaction is 
very wide. 

3. The depth and duration of 
interaction at the Center are 
considerable. 

4. The quality of colleagues 
at the Center is very high. 


In comparison with the situation 

to be found on a hypothetical leave 
of absence with salary, great em- 
phasis was placed upon the special 


conditions of access, one Fellow 
to another, that would not be found 
elsewhere: "others have time to 
communicate here"; "less oppor- 
tunity or courage elsewhere to 
seek out people"; etc. 


H ffectively is the Cent 
doing its job? It was necessary to 
try to answer this question when 
the Center asked the Ford Founda- 
tion for a renewal of its first five- 
year grant. The Center's report 
to the Foundation went in part as 
follows: 


"The effectiveness of the Cen- 
ter can be assessed confidently, 
but it cannot be measured accu- 
rately. Since the primary func- 
tion of the Center is to 'improve 
markedly the, level of competence 
of a considerable number of be- 
havioral scientists,' the effective- 
ness in fulfilling this function will 
eventually be appraised in terms 
of the higher level of competence 
shown by those who have been in 
residence at the Center. As has 
been frequently pointed out, it will 
be some years later before the 
full effects of the experience at 
the Center on the Fellows will be- 
come visible, and when they do 
appear, it will not be possible to 
establish with certainty that the 
Center is primarily responsible 
for them. 


"The evidence that exists 
most abundantly concerning the 
successful accomplishment of the 
purposes of the Center is in the 
form of written reports from 
Fellows and ex-Fellows....A 
number of Fellows were unable to 
specify the effects of their expe- 
rience--'To put it briefly, for 
me it was a wonderful year, but 
others will have to judge whether 
it did me any good.’ Others were 
able to specify how they had in- 
creased their specialized com- 


petence, acquired new work habits, fF 


strengthened their self-images as 
behavioral scientists, acquired 
new knowledge, shifted their focus 
of scholarly interest, or acquired 
new ways of thinking. A number 
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of Fellows speculated or reported 
on the effect of the year at the 
Center upon their colleagues and 
students back in the university en- 
vironment. In a considerable num- 
ber of cases, plans for research or 
instruction growing out of the year 
at the Center are clearly under way 
or in prospect...." 


What difference does the Cen- 
ter make to political scientists 
The relevance of the Center to po- 
litical science will be realized 
through those political scientists 
who take fellowships at the Cen- 
ter. Political science is just 
about as heavily represented at 
the Center as history or psychol- 
ogy or sociology. The Center 
should make just about as much 
difference, and pretty much the 
same difference, to political sci- 
ence as it does to other fields. 


One might currently think of 
political science as an uneasy and 
shifting blend of historical, phi- 
losophical, literary, and empiri- 
cal components and raise the ques- 
tion whether the Center is operat- 
ed with any doctrinal bias. There 
is an admitted interest on the 
part of the Center in strengthen- 
ing relationships between empir- 
ical and non-empirical compo- 
nents in all fields; it may be that 
this interest touches on special 


| Sensitivities among political sci- 


entists. If there were a more 
specific doctrinal bias, one might 
look for it by examining the roster 
of political scientists who have 
been awarded fellowships. This 
roster for the first four years is 
as follows: Robert E. Agger, 
North Carolina; Gabriel A. Al- 
mond, Princeton; Christian Bay, 
Oslo; Eugene Burdick, California; 
E. Lane Davis, Iowa; Karl 
Deutsch, M.I.T.; David Easton, 


Chicago; Heinz Eulau, Antioch; 


» Alexander George, RAND;: Robert 


lane, Yale; Harold Lasswell, 
Yale; Klaus Knorr, Princeton; 
James G. March, Carnegie I.T.; 
Herbert McClosky, Minnesota; 
Constantin Melnik, Paris; Vincent 
Ostrom, Oregon; Frank Pinner, 
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California; Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
M.1.T.; Philip Rieff, Brandeis; 
Arnold Rogow, Iowa; Richard 
Snyder, Northwestern. 


The following comment by a 
younger political scientist after he 
had completed his year at the Cen- 
ter would indicate that political 
scientists are capable of holding 
up their end in balance with other 
disciplines: 


"As a 'political scientist’ by 
union card, I came to the Center 
withall the feelings of inferiority 
that political scientists have today 
in reference to the other disci- 
plines. The reasons for the feel- 
ing are many; suffice it to say that 
I no longer feel the inferiority. 
The reasons are, I thinh, some- 
thing as follows: I discovered the 
paucity of theory, generalized 
variable, and the artificiality of 
so many of the methods currently 
being used in psychology, sociolo- 
gy, etc. I also discovered that the 
problems that the traditionalists 
in political science have long been 
working on (and traditionalist was 
my own term of approbation for 
most political scientists) are a 
damned sight more significant in 
human behavior terms than the 
problems so frequently worked on 
by my fellow disciplinarians.... 
Part of the increased assurance 
that political science has a future 
if (and it's a big if) they aren't 
absorbed by such as the political 
sociologists, or become anachro- 
nistic as much of history has be- 
come, came from observing the 
political sociologists... .It be- 
came apparent that whereas these 
people have made some signifi- 
cant advances in conceiving of an 
empirical approach to political 
problems, their own commitments 
are bringing them up againsi the 
frontiers that they are going to 
find it difficult to cross alone...." 


One of the best statements 
written to date on the role of the 
Center was written by another po- 
litical scientist. It stands by it- 
self without interpretation, and it 
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is used here to end this brief ac- 


without saying that any gain will 
count: 


have consequences for one's home 
university, and for one's students 
and colleagues. In certain fields 
such as history, political science, 
and anthropology, but also sociolo- 
gy and economics to some extent, 
the Center is likely to become a 
significant force in their develop- 
ment as 'behavioral' sciences, en- 
couraging them to undertake more 
scientific postures and to move 
away from the traditional norma- 
tive and/or purely descriptive pre- 
occupations which have so often 
held back their advancement. It 
cannot be expected that the Center 
alone will ever determine the style 
of social science thought and in- 
vestigation in the country but it 
can certainly have an important 
influence in this respect, and will 
very likely do so if it continues in 
existence for any length of time." 


"Certain of the benefits made 
available by the Center are so ob- 
vious as to require little discus- 
sion. Among these, for example, 
are the almost unequalled oppor- 
tunities to bring work to comple- 
tion or to plan new research (in- 
dividually or in collaboration with 
other Fellows). Simiiarly, it 
must be assumed that intellectual 
growth will in some measure be 
assisted by the opportunity to read 
and think and discuss--pvursuits 
that lie at the very heart of the 
Center's scheme of activities. In- 
evitably, some people will find that 
their experience at the Center has 
turned them to new directions of 
thought and research, while others 
may gain greater command over 
familiar areas without undertak- 
ing entirely new directions of the- 
ory or research. In either case, 
a gain will be registered for so- 
cial science, although the latter 
is a less tangible gain. It goes 


--Preston §. Cutler 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 


5. Recruitment in Politics 


The subject of political re- ysis of political careers has been 


cruitment has always been a cen- 
tral theme in both normative and 

empirical work in politics. Gov- 
ernments, social orders, and po- 
litical groups are distinguishable 
by the way they recruit leader- 


ship. The gates and the gatekeep- 


ers to political ascent are key 
factors in the social structure. 


In this note, primary atten- 
tion is given to career patterns 
and nominating or selection tech- 


niques. 


While recruitment has been a 
matter of concern, the close anal- 


neglected. A distinction must be 
made between the study of the so- 
cial characteristics and the study 
of career patterns of an elite.! 
The latter is concerned with poli- 
tics as a "vocation"--as skill, 
work and occupation. 


Career study is developmen- 
tal--focussing attention on the in- 
teraction of persons and roles 
through institutions. Investiga- 
tion may emphasize the position 
sequences or it can lay greater 
stress on the person himself. At- 
tention to both is perhaps most 
desirable. 


1. Matthews, D. R., ane Social Background of Political Decision-Mak- 
ers (Doubleday, 1954) is a recent illustration. See my "Study of Po- 


litical Leadership," American Political Science Review, Sept. 1950, 


for a discussion. 
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Recruitment and Selection 


A distinction should be 
drawn between recruitment and 
selection. Recruitment refers 
to basic factors that affect eligi- 
bility for political activism. In- 
stitutional factors, such as the 
composition of the population, 
level of economic development, 
etc., affect recruitment. Selec- 
tion refers to the immediate pro- 
cess of nomination or election. 

In politics recruitment takes 
place at all levels. Positions are 
being vacated all the time. This 
makes for several types of re- 
cruitment: a) those who move up 
to higher positions from the next 
lower level; b) those who advance 
by jumps; c) recruitment from 
outside the political organization. 
In theory, political recruitment 
does not require specific train- 
ing. In practice, every political 
jurisdiction has customary chan- 
nels to power. 


Rate of Ascent 


Rate of ascent varies widely. 
Bureaucratic political organiza- 
tions move people up at a slower 
rate than do organizations which 
are less articulated. Compara- 
tive studies would be most useful. 
The rate of ascent will also vary 
with the dispositions of the elec- 
torate. Where voters have strong 
party identifications choices are 
more restricted. Rigid and ster- 
eotyped public expectations may 
limit the range and rate of re- 
cruitment. Sponsorship is anoth- 
er factor that influences rate of 
ascent. Sponsorship is the 
grooming of a man by a senior, 


influential person within the party. 


A group or faction within the par- 
ty, or an interest group may ex- 
ercise sponsorship. 


Paths of Ascent 
ti t itching; 
Theoretically, the political esca- 


lator may be boarded or left at 
various levels. Arrivals and de- 
partures may be permanent or 
temporary. Though points of en- 
try are multiple, the state legis- 
lature is the most common port 
of entry. The fact that the legis- 
lative task is ordinarily biennial 
facilitates entry. Its biennial 
character and low salary however 
mean a sacrifice of income, par- 
ticularly to younger men. Those 
who serve in the legislature as an 
adjunct to their business or pro- 
fessional activity are considerably 
favored. 


At various times in a political 
career there may be a "branching 
off" into other positions via ap- 
pointment. Such appointive posi- 
tions on a state or national level 
ordinarily facilitate political ad- 
vancement. Switching off to posi- 
tions outside politics, such as 
prominent business positions, may 
help a career materially. Since 
there is a close relationship be- 
tween various interests and gov- 
ernment, politics is interdepend- 
ent with several career lines-- 
business, law, appointive govern- 
mental positions. A political ca- 
reer is also interdependent with 
its own other roles, that is, with- 
in itself, because the movements 
and changes at each level are, in 
various ways, dependent upon 
those occurring at other levels. 


Careers--Two Models 


In the study of careers the 
bureaucratic model is often used 
aS a measuring rod for all others. 
The bureaucratic pattern is usual- 
ly & in the following way.2 
Seniority and an age-related in- 
crease in skill and responsibility 
automatically push men in the de- 
sired direction and within a single 
organization. Recruits enter at 
the bottom in positions of least 
prestige and move up through the 


ranks as they gain in age, skill and 
experience, 


2. Mannheim, K., Essays in the Soc solouy of Knowledge (P. Kecskemet, 


ed.), (New York: Oxford, 1953), 247-49. 
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In politics no such simple 
model has been elaborated. One 
could easily devise one based 
upon regular progression via 
local, state, and federal posi- 
tions. Such a model would be 
largely fictional. A certain 
amount of bureaucratic mobility 
operates in politics in the old 
machine-type of party organiza- 
tion. On the whole, political ca- 
reers have many streams, and 
positions are leapfrogged or zig- 
zagged. Since political careers 
resemble enterprises, there is a 
need to elaborate models that of- 
fer close approximations to real- 
ity. Such models might be de- 
vised by sampling state legisla- 
tors, governors, Congress and 
the federal executive, in specified 
time periods. 


The Tensions of Ascent and De- 
scent 


Factional conflict derives 
some of its fuel from the tensions 
generated in political ascent. It 
might be useful to suggest some 
types with which factional ten- 
sions are often associated: 1) the 
eager beaver; 2) the outsider; 3) 
the lone wolf. 


Competition for Place 


Since the number of political 
positions is limited at any given 
time, there are inevitably polit- 
ical casualties. The perenially 
defeated candidate, the discredited 
candidate, the too old and too 
young are examples. Inappropri- 
ate racial, religious or ethnic ex- 
traction--these and other factors 
make for the spoilage of the race. 
For some "rejects" there are pa- 
tronage positions--siberias with 
dignity to assuage personal or 
factional wounds. Political ren- 
egades often come from the ranks 
of those without such comforts. 
For this reason, the careers of 
the defeated are as fruitful for re- 


search (if not more so) than the 
successful. 


Perspectives of Career 


A career has its subjective 
aspects--"it is a moving perspec- 
tive on which the person sees his 
life as a whole and interprets the 
meaning of his various attributes, 
actions and the things which hap- 
pen to him." 


How are career perspectives 
developed? The interaction be- 
tween veterans and novices 1s one 
of the principal factors in shaping 
a concept of success. This inter- 
action may occur in political party 
associations. It may derive from 
the mass media and their deline- 
ation of political roles. Some- 
where in this process the individu- 
al frames a career rationale. 


Amateurs and professionals 


‘ are distinguishable in terms of ca- 


reer perspectives. The profes- 
sional looks on his political role 
as a job, and as a means to status, 
money, etc. His dominant orienta- 
tion is toward a concept of rules 
and techniques of the game. His 
rationale may be that he just "likes 
it." The amateur is usually im- 
bued with some "idealistic" re- 
tionale. He may see himself as a 
critic, a public leader, endowed 
with a mission on behalf of the 
public interest. 


One of the interesting facets 
for investigation is to observe 
through time the "professionaliza- 
tion" of the amateur, and the "am- 
ateurization" of the old profes- 
sionals. This can be done by ob- 
serving a legislator over several 
continuous sessions or by repeated 
interviews at several continuous 
sessions. 


Career Identifications 


Since there are several facets 


3. E. Hughes, "Institutional Office and the Person," American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIII (November, 1951), 409-10. 
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to political work, careers become 
distinguished by their primary 
orientation: 1. An orientation 
toward the title and its status; 2. 
A commitment to the task or the 
skills involved; 3. A commit- 
ment to a party or institution; 4. 
An orientation in terms of the 
significance of one's position in 
the larger society. A projective 
type of interview, in which the 
respondent is asked to diagnose a 
typical legislative situation, would 
be most useful in getting at identi- 
fications. 


Political Types and Recruitment 


There is a relationship be- 
tween a particular political role 
and a distinctive career line. The 
bureaucrat, the theorist, the or- 
ganizer have distinctive career 


patterns .4 What is needed isa 
paradigm that identifies particular 
career patterns with particular 
legislative roles. Form and Mil- 
ler have developed model career 
patterns for several occupations. 
Floro has suggested a typology of 
career patterns based upon the 
city-managers. 


Below is a partial structure 
around which hypotheses may be 
formulated. 


A sample of legislators, fed- 
eral or state, could be interro- 
gated to determine if such rela- 
tionships are perceived by the 
participants. Or, alternatively, 
over a large sample it could be 
determined whether any statistical 
correlations exist among these 
variables. 


Ow) Does wW 
Source Path islative 
Roles 

1. Party Func- 1. Consistent 1. Co-optation 1. Negotiator 
tionary Progression 2. Self-starter 2. Spokesman 

2. Interest Group 2. Jumper 3. Inner-Circle 3. Technical 
Leadership 3. Floater Choice - Expert 

3. Voting Bloc 4. Factional 4. Key man 
(ethnic group) Choice 5. Interest 
Leadership group agent 

4, Prestigious 6. Parliamen- 
Community Po- tarian 
sition 7. Pipeline 


Lasswell, H. D., 


ity (Norton, 1948), p. 21. 


Power and Personality 
"Occupational Career Pattern As A Sociological Instrument," Amer- 


ican Journal of Sociology, LIV, No. 4, 317-19. 
6. "Types of City Managers," Public Management, Oct. 1954, 221-5. 


--Lester G. Seligman 
University of Oregon 


6.Political Aspirations of Law Students 


A pilot study has been com- 
pleted in a Southeastern Univer- 
sity Law School on “law students 
and politics." Several prelimi- 
nary results can already be re- 
ported. Dividing first and third 
year law students into those ex- 
pressing some personal inclina- 
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tion to go into government or pol- 
itics (personal political orienta- 
tion, or PPO) and those express- 
ing no such interest (the NPPO), 
we find relationships between dif- 
ferent types of factors and PPO. 
These relationships differ for 
first and third year students, sug- 
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gesting that maturation or the law 
school environment or career as- 
pirations are shifting. In brief, 
we find strong relationships be- 
tween a) small-town and lower- 
class origins; b) such personality 
characteristics as sociability, 
manipulativeness, flexible moral- 
ity, a "leader" self-image, tenta- 
tiveness about democratic dog- 
ma; c) such perceptual factors 

as favorable images of politics 
and politicians; and d) such polit- 
ical role-playing aspirations as 
being a candidate, running a can- 
didate's campaign and contacting 
voters, on the one hand, and PPO 
on the other, among first year 
law students. These relation- 
ships either wash out or weaken 
considerably among third year 
students. Our explanatory hypo- 
thesis is that law students are 
initially attracted to politics for 
reasons of small-town political 
culture, upward social mobility, 
and the convergence of personali- 
ty and perceptual dispositions of 
importance in professional politi- 
cians' roles. Third year students, 
on the other hand, are becoming 
attracted to politics for "bread 
and butter" reasons; for instance, 
political involvement may help 

in getting started in practice. 


This study is the first step in 
a long-range study of political in- 


volvement by newcomers, parti- 
cularly lawyers, in local, state 
and national politics. A study is 
being designed for this spring 
wherein a national sample of law 
students is to be given a question- 
naire based on a revision of the 
one used in the pilot study. Future 
re-interviews are also planned. 
At the same time a questionnaire 
will be administered to selected 
samples of politicians. 


Lwould like to ask the coop- 
eration of Sn elsewhere. 
I need the help of persons to ad- 
minister this questionnaire in 
selected law schools to the three 
annual classes in a classroom or 
other group setting. The ques- 
tionnaire should take less than an 
hour to complete, and the coopera- ’ 
tion of the law school's administra- 
tion should be fairly easy to se- 
cure. By this method we could do 
the study without much money, a 
necessary feat since the project 
was turned down by the Ford Foun- 
dation as something they could not 
support. I shall, in turn, do such 
research tasks for my correspon- 
dents as they may in the future re- 
quire. Thus we may be able to do 
comparative research on a shoe- 
string. 


--Robert A. Agger 
University of North Carolina 


7. Cabinet Instability in France 


If the historian is to be more 
than a mere chronicler of events, 
he must fashion a part of his ac- 
cumulated knowledge into general- 
izations. But if generalizations be 
the historian's highest achieve- 
ment, they are also his most in- 
secure one. Few generalizations 
are more easily qualified than 
those concerning cabinet instabili- 
ty in modern France. 


Although no simple explanation 
exists, the historian yet must, and 
to a large extent does, explain the 
seemingly perpetual governmental 
shifts which have characterized the 
Third and Fourth Republics. To 
some degree he can minimize the 
importance of cabinet shifts be- 
cause many changes resemble a 
game of musical chairs,+ and be- 
cause French bureaucracy seldom 


1. There heve been fewer Foreign Ministers in France than Secretaries 
of State in the United States during the period 1945-1957. 
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undergoes a complete shakeup. 
However, a more analytic re- 
sponse usually involves the 
complicated French party sys- 
tem, or an understanding of 
"the French character" in 
terms of "A Revolutionary Tra- 
dition" or confusions resulting 
from a desire for both liberty 
and equality; perhaps it under- 
takes a systematic study of 
critical events preceeding a 
cabinet crisis in conjunction 
with party positions and individu- 
al characterizations. 


All of these concepts ex- 
plain a part of the French polit- 
ical problem, and all of them 
contain a relative amount of 
truth. However, a more com- 
plete understanding of cabinet in- 
stability may result from a closer 
examination of the individual dep- 
uties, their actions, and the pres- 
sures they reflect, for the depu- 
ties bear the final responsibility 
for replacing one cabinet with 
another. 


An accurate analysis of the 
political and social structure of 
the French Chamber of Deputies 
is an essential step in any sys- 
tematic study of French cabinet 
instability. By isolating workable 
categories and identifying minor- 
ity elements a much clearer in- 
sight into the stracture of the 
Chambre is obtained. The re- 
sults of this first phase of re- 
search tend to confirm previous 
to a large extent .2 

ut it confirms them with greater 


precision than heretofore possible. 


To provide the raw material 
for such a structural analysis, 
selected background material was 
gathered for the 608 members of 
the Chamber in the period 1924- 
1928. Because the 1924-1928 ses- 
Sion is sufficiently distant to al- 
low reasonable perspective on its 
activities, and because it is suf- 
ficiently current to have faced 


problems essentially contemporar 
it proved to be an acceptable peri- 
od for testing purposes. The in- 
formation obtained on each deputy 
was extended to fifteen categories 
as shown below, and transferred 
to punched cards: 


a. Party affiliations, if any. 
b. Ideological group, based 
on party alignment. 

c. Electoral campaign liste. 
d. Margin of electoral vic- 

tory (results of scrutin du 


e. Economic-geographic 
area of election. 

f. Whether a residence was 
maintained in the geparte- 
ment of election. 

g. Whether a local office was 
held in the departement of 
election. 

h. Whether a first election 
or re-election. 

i. Occupation, aside from 
role in the Chamber. 

j. Whether in retirement 
from ordinary occupation at 
time of election. 

k. Age, in 1924. 

l. ether a member of the 
nobility. 
m. Extent of education. 

n. Author of published work. 
o. Place (departement) of 
birth. 


Although investigating such a de- 
tailed background for each deputy 
posed several obstacles, reliable 
background information was avail- 
able for a great majority of the 
total 1924-1928 Chamber mem- 
bership. 


From this categorized infor- 
mation a large number of traits 
and patterns of traits were enu- 
merated. Used in combinations, 
a tremendous number of patterns 
could be formed. Seventy-nine 
usable tables were derived. Per- 
haps none of the results would 
surprise a student of modern 
France, but they are precise 


2. The final stages of the project are still in the process of tabulation. 
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measurements and they indicate 
the strength or weakness of many 
generalizations. For instance, I 
discovered that: 1) The Radical- 
See elected deputies in 54% 
of the 89 departements of metro- 
politan France represented in the 
Chamber. No other group, or- 
ganized or unorganized, came 
close to this kind of geographical 
spread; 2) The deputies elected by 
an absolute majority totaled 40% 
of the Chamber; 47% were elected 
by being above their liste average, 
and 13% with fewer votes than 
their liste average; 3) Radical- 
Socialiste candidates were the 
most successful in gaining elec- 
tion by an absolute majority, win- 
ning 44% of all Chamber seats won 
on the first tour. But within 
groups, the Conservatives (ex- 
treme-right) elected 77% of their 
small pen by absolute majori- 
ty; 4) Those maintaining a resi- 
dence in their area of election to- 
taled 92% of all deputies elected, 
and absenteeism was heaviest in 
the Center and Right ideological 
groups; and 5) 61% of the deputies 
were re-elected deputies, some 
having served as many as ten pre- 
vious terms in the Chamber. The 
Center groups were most strongly 
entrenched in this respect as only 
24% of their membership repre- 
sented new blood, while over ‘half 
of the Socialiste deputies were 
new to the Chamber of Deputies. 


None of the few examples pro- 
vides any really new or startling 
information; they do offer accurate 
and detailed statements on which 
generalization can be based. 


It should, however, be re- 
membered that this background 
survey is only the necessary pre- 
lude to an analysis of cabinet in- 
stability. Though it provides a 
much clearer insight into the 
structure of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, at best it offers only a par- 
tial answer to the overall ques- 
tion. 


Between 1924 and 1928 French 
governments called a total of 190 
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votes of confidence. Although the 
fourth Poincaré ministry stayed 

in power for more than half of the 
four-year life of the assembly, in 
less than two years eight cabinets 
fell from power on the basis of 
those 190 votes of confidence. The 
method, then, over and beyond the 
structural survey, will be to re- 
cord the vote of each deputy on 
each confidence issue and to divide 
the confidence votes into categories 
determined by the issue voted on. 
Budgetary issues comprise the 
bulk of the confidence votes, but 
they can be divided into military 
issues, class and social issues, 
and so forth. 


Which one responds to what 
stimulus? this clearly a mat- 
ter of party issues and party dis- 
cipline? Are many deputies sim- 
ply irresponsible? How often do 
individuals break party lines, and 
on what type of issue? Does this 
occur on a voluntary or involun- 
tary group basis? Do deputies 
from industr&al regions react 
quite differently from deputies rep- 
resenting maritime districts? If 
so, does this hold true for all is- 
sues or only issues of a specific 
type, and are they consistent in 
their disagreement? Do deputies 
elected by absolute majority re- 
flect their seemingly greater 
electoral freedom in their voting 
records? In brief, how indepen- 
dent, or how restricted, were the 
members ofthe Chamber of Dep- 
uties in their votes of confidence, 
with special attention being paid 
to non-party clusters? 


When concluded, this approach 
should confirm or deny many gen- 
eralizations concerning Frenc 
political behavior. The period 
1924-1928 clearly represents a 
political, or ideological, shift to 
the left. That this was the tem- 
per of the nation can be shown by 
analyzing the areas of leftist 
strength, for these were areas 
with a high degree of political con- 
sensus among the voters and the 
left showed great strength in win- 
ning seats by absolute majority. 


But, in itself, this does not serve 
to clarify the French political 
scene. Were the Radical-Social- 
ists really left-of-center on polit- 
ical and social issues and conser- 
vative on economic issues; was 
the Center a group of real or only 
apparent flexibility? 


A systematic investigation of 


these questions seems likely to of- 
fer precise understanding of the 
nature of cabinet instability be- 
tween 1924 and 1928, and hence to 
provide a stronger base for the in- 
terpretation of French political be- 
havior. 


--W. E. Adams 
Stanford University 


8. Prison Government and Communists; 
The Use of Case Studies 


The real purpose of this note 
is to advertise a particular brand 
of political research. In order to 
push the product, a sample re- 
search design is provided first. 
The pitch for a conceptually mean- 
ingful application of the case ap- 
proach follows. Anyone who wishes 
to use the sample without waiting 
for the accompanying advertise- 
ment is welcome todo so. No 
one needs to wait until the last 
word is in on methodology. 


The sample design is ad- 
dressed to a problem of both prac-- 
tical and theoretical import. 

What is the nature of the commu- 
nist appeal? At what point in the 
body politic does this "virus" 

take root? Through what chan- 
nels does it spread? Under what 
conditions does it flourish? To be 
sure, practical difficulties, wheth- 
er they be sore feet or the col- 
lapse of a social system, are not 
problems for methodology, per 
Se. It is the absence of validated 
explanations for a phenomenon 
which invites research. Still, 
when research can take its theo- 
retical problems from the pile of 
practical difficulties, it may in- 
Sure a warmer welcome. 


One obvious source of hypo- 
theses about the impact of commu- 
nist ideology is the set of assump- 
tions underlying American policy 
abroad.. That policy, where it 
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appears uncompromised by imme- 
diate military considerations, at- 
tempts to alleviate economic and 
social conditions that may dispose 
a people to accept communist doc- 
trine. On the fundamental assump- 
tion (never conclusively tested) 
that political affiliation is an act 

of "rational" choice, the argument 
declares that persons subject to 
extreme environmental depriva- 
tions and class discrimination 

are logically candidates for con- 
version to communist dogma. By 
means of this line of reasoning, 
projects which command respect 
on grounds of humanity and justice 
are further rationalized as devices 
to avert the Red peril. 


These hypotheses, so con- 
sistent with humane considera- 
tions and entrenched habits of 
thought, are apt to be taken as 
self-evident axioms. The only 
brake on the disposition of the lib- 
eral scholar to accept such as- 
sumptions uncritically is the in- 
consistency of certain evident 
facts. The major reservoir of 
radical converts seems to be the 
middle class of a society, people 
caught in a conflict of class iden- 
tifications. The poorest and most 
exploited elements of a society 
often provide the most stubborn 
resistance to programs whicr seen 
calculated to win their rational 
support. Communist doctrine it- 
self takes note of a "lumpenprole- 
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tariat", unresponsive to its ap- 
peals. It is these facts, dem- 
onstrated in several national 
settings, which give rise to an 
aiternative hypothesis about the 
impact of communism. The ap- 
peal of communism may be a 
function of personality (or the 
personality consequences of cer- 
tain social conditions) and quite 
unrelated to environmental dep- 
rivations or class discrimina- 
tion. The research suggested 
here is designed to examine these 
hypotheses. 


Forget, for a moment, the 
cliché that social science cannot 
be experimental and imagine the 
study of this problem in an ideal- 
type situation. The ideal situa- 
tion would confine a social group 
for a considerable period of time 
under conditions of constant ob- 
servation, severe deprivation, and 
extreme social discrimination. 
The observation can be made a 
function of the discrimination it- 
self rather than an intervening 
variable. -Into this group of known 
individuals, a small number of 
able and dedicated communist or- 
ganizers would be injected. Re- 
sults would be measured in units 
of social interaction. 


Fantastic? Yes, as a labora- 
tory creation. But social science 
can exploit situations which it 
would be madness to create. The 
natural setting in which to study 
the problems posed is that of a 
penal institution. "Common sense" 
says that prison inmates should be 
ripe for plucking by communist, 
agitation. Inmates have a mini- 
mum of tangible attachments to the 
dominant political system. They 
are a class without property and, 
for the most part, come from a 
class without property prior to 
their incarceration. Their situa- 
tion subjects them to constant dis- 
crimination in terms of an impass- 


able caste line. In addition, in- 
mate culture defines the prisoner 
as a member of an exploited and 
oppressed class, a product of pov- 
erty and ignorance, unable to es- 
cape from his condition by legal 
means.+ Though this ideology 
emerges as an excuse for criminal 
acts committed in the past, it 
would seem to provide fertile 
ground for the seeds of communist 
doctrine. The recent history of 
riot in penal practice proves that 
inmate society is not unwilling to 
rebel against its constituted au-~ 
thorities. Whatever the wisdom 
of this course may be, national 
policy has dictated the arrest of 
the most skilled and dedicated 
communist agitators and their 
introduction to this captive audi- 
ence. 


Assuming that the acceptance 
of communism rests on a rational 
evaluation of one's economic and 
social condition, the commitment 
of communist leaders to a general 
prison would seem to be a very 
risky business. - Indeed, this 
gives another practical cast to the 
research proposed. However, 
the predicted finding is that an 
inmate community will prove the 
most hostile audience imaginable 
for communist doctrine. com- 
parative studies are possible, it 
is predicted that the more repres- 
sive and abusive a penal regime 
is, the less responsive its inmate 
society will be. Should these pre- 
dictions be borne out, an implica- 
tion is that the appeal of commu- 
nism is "irrational", that is, a 
function of personality rather than 
of environmental condition. 


The procedures of inquiry 
would be essentially sociometric 
measures of interaction patterns. 
A m nimum condition of influence 
in this setting is interaction. In 
a social group which reduces other 
bases of acceptance to a minimum, 


For an extended discussion of inmate culture see Richard McCleery, 


The == fbi. J aaa (University of North Carolina Institute for Re- 
search in Socia ence, 1953). 
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acceptance of the ideology of the 
individual can be roughly equated 
with his admission to the social 
processes of the group. These 
interactional measures of influ- 
ence may be supplemented by in- 
terviews with reliable informants 
from the social group as long as 
biasing factors in the reports are 
taken into account. The socio- 
metric measures will be especial- 
ly useful if, as predicted, the pri- 
mary type of response is hostile. 


It is only reasonable to as- 
sume that the communist inmate 
will gain some amount of following 
in the prison setting. This will 
permit a test of the personality 
hypothesis with any overt con- 
verts. The more civilized prisons 
of the day compile a mass of tests 
and records, social histories, and 
even psychiatric diagnoses on the 
population. This material would 
serve to identify any distinguish- 
ing characteristics of those con- 
verted. If the assumptions held 
here are correct, the communists 
will be identifiable in terms of the 
lumps on their heads. 


* * * * * 


The above sample is intended 
to whet appetites for research 
which attempts to match experi- 
mental conditions. A worthy goal 
for methodology would be to rescue 
the case study from the disrepute 
to which abuse and opportunism 
have reduced it. There is stilla 
tendency in the discipline to con- 
fuse political theory with meta- 
physics. This takes the form of 
an attempt to understand political 
behavior in terms of the internal 
dynamics or unconditioned will of 
the organism. However, the sub- 
stance of a political science will 
emerge, if ever, from a specifica- 
tion of behavioral patterns in 


terms of the conditions under whic! 
they occur. That is the substance 
of any science. Politics suffers in 
comparison largely because of a 
stubborn determination to specify 
"inherent" behavioral patterns for 
all conditions of man or under no 
conditions at all. 


The virtue of the case study is 
that it can fulfill the logical de- 
mands of experimental inquiry and 
relate behavior to its environmen- 
tal circumstances. The heart of 
the case approach is the selection 
of a situation for study that pro- 
vides and controls the conditions 
under which theory expects a cer- 
tain pattern of behavior to emerge. 
This is not to depreciate political 
theory. The question of what type 
of government produces the just 
man ought to be explored. It 
ought to be explored by a careful 
study of the human results pro- 
duced by the various prison re- 
gimes operating in this country. 
Each of these various regimes is 
dedicated to turning out just (re- 
habilitated) men. 


The question of how different 
governmental regimes affect the 
cultures which emerge under them 
ought to be examined far more 
thoroughly than has been the case 
so far. Perhaps the only instance 
of government as a variable quite 
independent of the wishes, de- 
mands or culture of the subject 
population is the case of prison 
government. Differences or 
changes in penal regimes produce 
measurable differences in the so- 
cial processes, leadership, and 
value systems of their subjects. 
These and many others general 
problems can be studied under the 
controlled conditions of the prison 
community. Yet a prison is only 
one instance of a manageable soci- 
ety in microcosm. 


2. For the prison as an "ideal type" setting, see Norman A. Polansky, 


"The Prison as an Autocracy," 


Criminology, XXXIII (May-June 


as J sure of Criminal Law and 
, 1942), 16-22. For the social im- 


pact of change from authoritarian to liberai regimes see Richard 
McCleery, Policy Change in Prison Management (Michigan State Uni- 


versity Governmental Research Bureau, 1957). 
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The case approach has suf- 
fered at the hands of young schol- 
ars who use it in any convenient 
location for a Master's exercise. 
It has suffered more from those 
who employ it as an anecdotal de- 
vice to propound some pattern of 
behavior as a universal and ab- 
stract it from its conditions. It 
has suffered most at the hands of 
those who select an instance in 
terms of the intrinsic significance 
of the event rather than the theo- 


retical relevance of its conditions. 
These last are men whose scientif- 
ic rigor would demand that Newton 
be hit on the head by a planet in- 
stead of an apple. The case study, 
employing existing circumstances 
in terms of theoretical criteria and 
conceived of in the sense of a crit- 
ical experiment, is a tool for the 
building of a political science. 


--Richard McCleery 
Michigan State University 


9. A Challenge - Response Theory of 
International Relations 


There is neither an accepted 
body of theory nor serious com- 
petition among opposing schools of 
thought at present in international 
relations. Data accumulates rap- 
idly but, since it cannot be assim- 
ilated in the absence of a theoreti- 
cal framework, understanding 
does not grow commensurately. 

A practical theory around which to 
organize the data is proposed here. 


In its most general form the - 
theory states simply that under 
various conditions a nation (or 
group of nations) will wish to ex- 
tend its authority or influence at 
the expense of another nation (or 
group of nations). The nation (or 
group of nations) so threatened 
will tend to respond to the chal- 
lenge by trying to block these de- 
signs. This response will, in 
turn, appear as a challenge to the 
first country, thus eliciting a re- 
sponse from it. It is believed that 
this framework, properly elabo- 
rated, will allow for the interpre- 
tation of a number of important 
aspects of international relations. 


Challenge-Response Theory 


It is proposed that the develop- 
ment and evolution of the Cold War 
be traced and analyzed, using the 
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challenge-and-response theory as 
a framework for investigation. 


The full elaboration of the theory 
would have to be the work of many 
hands and many years but an ini- 
tial project could raise a number 
of central questions, begin to 
sketch in some answers, and show 
how research that has already 
been done might be adapted and 
put to use. Advantage might be 
taken of the reservoir of materials 
pertaining to the period between 
World Wars landIl. The initiai 
project might employ part of the 
time of a team consisting of a po- 
litical scientist, social psycholo- 
gist, and historian, over a two- 
year period. 


Among the questions that the 
project would raise are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. What are the different types 
of challenge and response that 
may be available to a nation? 
These would include: 


a. traditional diplomatic ac- 

tion 

b. military actions or threats 
c. economic action of a var- 

iety of kinds, overt and cov- 

ert 

d. the use of propaganda and 

psychological warfare meas- 
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e. scientific and technological 
developments 

f. para-military challenges, 
such as the organization of 
resistance movements, guer- 
illa warfare, or 

g. political warfare activities, 
such as the organization of 
front groups, the utilization 
of veterans' groups, youth 
groups and others, subsidiza- 
tion of newspapers and so on. 


2. What have been the changing 
forms and techniques of challenge 
and response over a period of 
time? What factors have influ- 
enced these changes? What has 
been the impact of technology on 
them? 


3. Under what conditions is a 
challenge likely to arise? 


4, Why do some countries be- 
come aggressive and others not? 


5. Why is a country aggressive at 
one time and not at another? Ques- 
tions of this kind automatically 
direct attention toward events 
within a country--its traditions, 
dominant attitudes, and political 
life. 


6. Why does a challenge take one 
form rather than another? 


7. What types of challenge appear 
to be the most effective? Under 
what conditions are they effective? 


8. In what combinations can these 
different types of challenge be used 
most effectively? 


9. Are there new kinds of chal- 
lenge that can be developed, or 
hew variations of older types? 


10. What are the different types of 
response that may be utilized? 


11. Under what conditions should a 
nation reply in kind to a particular 
challenge and when should it re- 
Spond by different means? Should 
Soviet political warfare in the Near 
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East, for example, be combatted 
by counter action of the same kind 
or by propaganda, military aid, 
or economic aid? To what extent 
can an ideological offensive be 
countered by other means? A 
nation faced with a challenge (or 
trying to devise one) will need to 
ask such questions if it is to max- 
imize its advantages and minimize 
those of its opponent. 


12. Why is there a response under 
some conditions and not others? 

A challenge will customarily elicit 
a response but this is not invari- 
ably the case. A failure of leader- 
ship at a critical point could in- 
hibit a response as could the sheer 
magnitude of a given challenge. 


13. What causes the intensity of 
response to vary over a period 
of time? How did the Britain of 
the Munich crisis become the 
Britain of the Summer of 1940? 


14. What circumstances make for 
a creative rather than a purely 
defensive response to a challenge? 
For example, the United States 
support of European integration, 
the granting of economic aid, the 
establishment of technical assist- 
ance programs, the development 
of an information program and of 
organized cultural interchange, 
may be regarded as creative re- 
sponses having important long- 
range implications. In the absence 
of a Soviet threat, however, some 
of these programs might never 
have been initiated. 


15. What are the psychological 
consequences to a challenger of a 
success or of a serious setback? 
What are the psychological con- 
sequences of a successful response 
to a serious challenge? 


16. How are the decisions relating 
to challenges and responses made 
in a given country? In this way an 
examination of the decision-mak- 
ing process can be brought in but 
without trying to make the entire 
analysis revolve around this single 
question. 
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17. What role is played by per- 
ception in the shaping of chal- 
lenges and responses? A nation 
will design its actions according 
to its perception of the situation, 
which may or may not be highly 
distorted. Pursued along this 
line the challenge and response 
approach would tie in with the 
study of changing national atti- 
tudes and would be concerned with 
the question: "What image does 
this people, and/or its leaders, 
have of the situation which it is 
facing?" 


18. What factors influence the 
swiftness and accuracy with which 
changes in the external situation 
are ery in a given coun- 
try? Can the time-lag be reduced 
or can planning help a nation over- 
come its tendency to respond to- 
day to a situation that may have 
ceased to exist six months or even 
several years earlier? 


19. In what way are the challenges 
and responses that can be under- 
taken limited by the human and 
material resources available? 


General Merits of the Approach 


This approach provides a 
schema that can be used in describ- 
ing what has happened and in in- 
vestigating why it has happened. 
By raising questions such as those 
above, it suggests new areas for 
investigation and must inevitably 
prove fertile in suggesting new hy- 
pothcses for testing. This ap- 
proach is much more communica- 
ble than some of the recent over- 
complicated theories and has the 
further advantage that it links data 


collection and theory development, 
allowing neither to proceed in iso- 
lation from the other. 


To those concerned with the 
development of national policy it 
offers a systematic way of think- 
ing about the position of the nation, 
the vulnerabilities of the opposi- 
tion, and the possibilities for ef- 
fective action. This country has 
learned less from its experience 
with Cold War than it should have. 
By asking the right kind of ques- 
tions and by accumulating rele- 
vant data, it should become pos- 
sible to make better decisions. 


Challenge and response se- 
quences at military, political, 
economic, propaganda and other 
levels would be interpreted as 
part of a single broad pattern and 
hence could be fitted into an over- 
all picture. 


This approach has the virtue 
of relating national and interna- 
tional affairs in an easy and nat- 
ural way. Challenge and response 
among nations cannot be adequately 
understood if the morals, attitudes, 
politics and resources of a coun- 
try are not studied. 


This approach would serve as 
a bridge to a variety of disciplines. 
Historians, political scientists, 
social psychologists, geographers, 
military analysts, economists and 
others would be able to make a 
contribution in one or more areas. 
Research projects conducted with 
this general schema in mind would 
be capable of being related to one 
another, and hence would have a 
cumulative affect. 


--Andrew M. Scott 
Haverford College 


10. THE GAME BAG 


Mae Churchill of Ojai, Cali- 
fornia, subscribes to PROD but 
will have to write a note on some- 
thing other than the movies, sub- 
ject of her book of a few years ago. 


For, "as it happens, the industry 
is dying. (Have you been to a 
neighborhood theatre lately? Don't. 
It's lonely there, except on Satur- 
day nights when it's sort of a teen 
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age brothel.) The only piquant duction. Those who haven't read 
aspect to the industry's terminal his books have helped him write 
stage is that it coincides with them. 
the truly marvelous develop- 
ment of technics, both in pro- Professor Harold A. Fletcher, 
duction and exhibition. All of it Jr., of Grinnell College, Iowa, 
utterly wasted on that small wavy would like to have the opinions of 
vertiginous screen which is the professors on the place and content 
new outlet for films. And the of a course on Public Opinion and 
generation now growing up may Propaganda in a small liberal arts 
never even know the beauty and college....PROD also invites ex- 
delight of a perfectly clear sharp amples of syllabi in this and other 
image on a screen." political science courses with a 
view toward occasionally publish- 
PROD is a with the ing ones of significance and excel- 
UNESCO Social Science Bulletin lence. 
and with Neue politische Literatur 
for liaison and free exchange o We are still treated kindly by 
materials....Northwestern U.'s the brethren: Nathan Leites writes, 
Department of Political Science is "I am delighted to become a sub- 
offering PROD subscriptions to scriber to your 'journal' if I may 
the top student in several of its call as unstuffy a prod-uct by as 
courses. We would be happy to conventional a name." Robert 
see PROD used more extensively Lorish of Ohio Wesleyan sends a 
in Graduate education, whether by Salute "for establishing a much- 
this method or by use in courses, needed vehicle for the exchange of 
as for instance is occurring at the information in this field." Ross 
U. of Wisconsin....Graduate stu- Beiler writes "I appreciate your 
dents or classes are also invited initiative in this new effort." S. 
to contribute notes to PROD. M. Lipset (U. of California) be- 
lieves PROD "is a very good idea" 
A free subscription for noting and C. Herman Pritchett (U. of 
the absence of the words "punched Chicago) hopes that the venture 
card" in PROD No. 3 goes to "goes well." Herbert Abelson of 
Alfred Diamant. The closest we Opinion Research Corporation 
came were the words "interview- sends "encomium" for a "very 
ers, coders, tabulating machines, lively journal"; S. Friedman of 
and analyzers."...Considering UNESCO finds it "informative and 
how soon we had to give away a stimulating"; and Hans Hartenstein 
free subscription, perhaps we (Bad Godesberg) remarks that "it 
ought to give our next free sub- is a good idea to ease the process 
scription to the first person who of communication between U. S. 
writes a blistering letter cancel- and European social science" via 
ling his subscription. PROD. Still, "...the modest au- 
thor cries, /Praise undeserved is 
We are hosts to Joseph S. scandal in disguise," and hopes that 
Roucek in this issue. As author we may continue to improve and 
or editor of ninety-odd books, he that our many praiseworthy col- 
some wise words for the leagues will lend themselves to our 
young. He really needs no intro- pages. 
* * * * * * * * 7 * * 


ON THE FRONT COVER: 


mbols of one world, by Susanne K. Langer (from Common Cause, II 
Apr., 1949), p. . Left column, reading from top: United Churches, 
International Red Cross, World Federalists, World Industry, World Navi- 


gation. con column: World Radio, U.N. Palestine Commission, World 
Economy, U.N. ommissions, World Government. 
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In Coming Months 


THE EREE EPRESS 
Will Issue the Following Books 
of Special Interest to Readers of 
PROD 
POLITICAL PARTIES by Robert Michels 


POLITICAL LIFE: WHY PEOPLE GET INVOLVED IN 
POLITICS by Robert E. Lane, Yale University 


THOUGHTS ON MACHIAVELLI by Leo Strauss, The 
University of Chicago 


POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION by Herbert H. Hyman, 
Columbia University 


THE MORAL BASIS OF A BACKWARD SOCIETY by Ed- 
ward C. Banfield, The University of Chicago 


THE ACADEMIC MIND by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 


Wagner Thielens, with a Field Study by David 
Riesman 


and from the hacklist 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOR edited by Heinz Eulau, 
Samuel J. Eldersveld, and Morris Janowitz $7.50 


CLASS, STATUS AND POWER edited by Reinhard 
Bendix and 8. M. Lipset $7.50 


SOCIAL THEORY AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE by Robert 
K. Merton, Columbia University $7.50 


### and dozens more titles of direct interest to that 
elusive breed, the "political behaviorists" *#*# 
Order From 
THE EREE PRESS 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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Il. Private Enterprise and Economic Development 


I. Anincreasingly important ele- 
ment in international politics is the 
industrialization of underdeveloped 
countries. While significant prog- 
ress has been made in many of 
these countries, the existing gap of 
per capita income between them 
and so-called advanced countries 
is not decreasing. In fact, there 
is much evidence that it is widen- 
ing. At the same time popular 
pressure is becoming so acute on 
this subject that in an increasing 
number of underdeveloped coun- 
tries national and local elections 
are being fought almost exclusive- 
ly along these lines. All too often 
the governments and the elector- 
ates Single out "Western imperi- 
alism" as a scapegoat for an eco- 
nomic development which is less 
rapid than they desire. Mean- 
while the Communists point with 
pride to their model, the Soviet 
Union, as possessing the economic 
system which within a .ew decades 
transformed a backward agricul- 
tural economy to a first-rate in- 
dustrial power. Any slowdown in 
the rate of economic growth, 
therefore, is grist for the Com- 
munist mill. 


Il, The important role of public 
finance and government planning 
in the initiation of industrializa- 
tion must be admitted. Some un- 
derdeveloped countries are fortu- 
nate enough to possess valuable 
natural resources (oil, rubber) or 
a large agricultural surplus (rice) 
which finance imports of capital 
equipment. Other nations, how- 
ever, have to fall back upon taxa- 
tion as a means of accumulating 
funds for capital imports. In any 
Case, the government must under- 
take the construction of the social 
overhead (e,g,, roads, railroads, 
power stations, etc.) because (a) 
existing domestic demand would 
not warrant such expenditure and 
(b) it can be financed only through 
long-term, low interest loans 
which are not very attractive to 
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domestic or foreign private inves- 
tors. (British and French invest- 
ments in foreign, including colo- 
nial, social overhead during the 
nineteenth and the early twentieth 
century were the result primarily 
of political objectives and of the 
highly unusual fact that the mar- 
ginal efficiency of capital at home 
was extremely low.) 


III. Although government planning 
is perhaps essential in l- anching 

a program of industrialization, it 
has one major weakness: political 
control. Thus economic efficiency 
predicated upon a long-run devel- 
opment may be jeopardized by im- 
mediate political advantages. 


(a) As the process of capital 
formation proceeds, the de- 
mand for consumers' goods 
will rise sharply. 


(b) Increased political, so- 
cial and cultural contact with 
advanced industrial countries 
increases the desire of the 
electorate in an underdevel- 
oped country for a higher 
standard of living, i.e., again 
more consumers' goods. 


The popular pressure to divert de- 
velopment funds (i,e., government 
funds allocated for capital forma- 
tion) to short-term consumption 
may well become politically un- 
bearable. 


IV. Given these conditions there 
are three courses open to the gov- 
ernment. (These three courses 
are theoretical prototypes and in 
reality exist only in a mixed form). 


(a) Arbitrary enforcement of 
a low level of consumption. 
This is impossible for an ex- 
tended period within the dem- 
ocratic political framework. 
It would necessitate the ex- 
istence or establishment of 
an authoritarian form of gov- 
ernment. 


(b) Submission to electoral 
demand and diversion of cap- 
ital funds to current con- 
sumption. This would rapid- 
ly slow down the rate of eco- 
nomic growth and if pressure 
for consumer items continues 
or even increases, runaway 
inflation and the demoraliza- 
tion of the economy is likely 
to follow. 


(c) Encouragement of domes- 
tic and foreign investment to 
enter into and expand domes- 
tic production of consumers' 
goods. Here existing demand 
and profit rates are favor- 
able. The development of a 
strong private sector in the 
economy concentrating upon 
domestic production of con- 
sumers' goods would 


1. release foreign ex- 
change previously tied up 
in imports of consumers' 
goods for capital forma- 
tion 

2. relieve the inflationary 
pressure 

3. relieve the political 
pressure for diversion of 
capital funds to current 
consumption 

4. accelerate economic 
development. 


V. Government can encourage and 
can foster private enterprise. It 
cannot create it. Social and cul- 
tural factors play a preeminent 
role in such vital areas as savings 
habits, investment patterns or en- 
trepreneurship. The prevalent 
-oncept of the nature of property 
(absolute or relative possession, 


use, etc.) for example, will large- 
ly decide what form the income 
margin over subsistence level will 
take. Similarly the rigidity of the 
social structure, i,e., the ease 
with which one may acquire in- 
creased prestige and power, the 
value priorities within the social 
structure which determine the 
criteria for advancement (accident 
of birth, military values, wealth, 
etc.) will indicate whether there 
can be a valid expectation for pri- 
vate investment on the broad scale, 
In terms of this model then the 
answer to the question whether a 
type of capitalist ethic exists, 
even in its early stages in the un- 
derdeveloped countries, assumes 
major importance. 


VI. Such a study need not be based 
in all cases upon individual coun- 
tries. Some Arab countries, the 
countries which formerly com- 
prised French Indo-China, or parts 
of Africa, for example, may well 
be considered on a regional basis. 


VII. Among the methods used ina 
project of this kind are (a) family 
budget analyses; (b) evaluation of 
bank deposit patterns; (c) study of 
credit policies; (d) analysis of the 
social background of existing 
stockholders and commercial and 
industrial managers; and (e) elite 
studies. 


Vill. Much work has already been 
done in collection of data (e,.g., 
World Bank reports), but so far 
no systematic attempt has been 
= to correlate material avail- 
able. 


--Karl von Vorys 
Harvard University 


12. Organismic Study of Executives 


The Problem: 


A str deal of money and ef- 
fort is being spent by businesses, 
foundations, government jurisdic- 
tions, and universities on the 
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search for the key to effective 
executive performance. And 
rightly sol With society increas- 
ingly run by public and private 
bureaucracies, welfare and even 
survival may rest with the an-" 
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swers to two strategic questions: 


1. What constitutes success- 
ful executive action? 


2. Why do some men succeed 
and others fail in executive 
positions? 


Diffuse problems attend any 
effort to answer the strategic 
questions. For simplicity and 
brevity, reflect on them in terms 
of one important group--the career 
executive in government. What do 
we need to know and what do we 
know ? 


First, we need to know what 
his job is--and the answer is ob- 
scure. His activities, relation- 
ships, roles, and purposes are 
nowhere adequately defined. We 
rely on hearsay, myth, and the 
limited recall of a few who have 
held such positions and written 
about them. 


Part of the trouble, of course, 
may be that the job is so varied it 
is impossible to define. We have 
ahunch, but cannot prove, that 
career executive jobs are gener- 
ically similar. If this is true, it 
may also be true that the varied 
environments and programs of 
separate departments make the 
jobs so different that generic ele- 
ments become, if not unimportant, 
at least incapable of common anal- 
se that will yield significant re- 
sults. 


Second, we need a standard 
for success. The common stand- 
ards of survival and continued ad- 
vancement, while operationally 
simple, leave much to be desired. 
The man who survives and pros- 
pers at any cost is seldom hon- 
ored. Desires for purity in re- 
Search methods should not force 
us to desert such common sense. 
Distasteful a it may be to the 
current disposition of many re- 
Searchers, such ethical ques- 
tions must be seriously treated. 


Third, we need to know how 
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men who meet this standard for suc- 


cess function in their jobs and how 
men who fail to meet it function in 
theirs. This problem is complex. 
Career government executives are 
not a unified group. Success de- 
pends upon the adaptation of tech- 
niques and approaches suited to 
the individual personality, operat- 
ing in a particular environment. 
Artistry and style in executive 
performance, as in painting and 
sculpture, are many-faceted and 
conditioned by numerous factors 
internal and external to the indi- 
vidual. To know why men suc- 
ceed or fail, we need to view the 
whole man in his total situation. 
This is seldom attempted or done 
well. 


Fourth, and finally, we need 
sound general concepts and rules 
to enable us to describe reality 
and reason about it in this area. 
All too often those we now use 
tend to distort facts and situations 
by their ambiguity or by imposing 
on them an artificial pattern. 

New concepts are needed. How 
broad they can be made cannot be 
predicted. This will depend both 
on what we find to be true and on 
our ingenuity in interpreting facts 
and selecting a communicable lan- 
guage with which to describe them. 


General Approaches to the Prob- 
lem: 

Those familiar with this sub- 
ject know that many general an- 
swers have been ype for the 
questions posed at the outset. 
Most often, they are "armchair" 
views--products of thoughtful 
reflection on experience and ob- 
servation. Regrettably, the em- 
pirical basis for them is frequent- 
ly left locked in the observer's 
mind, making comparative analy- 
sis and evaluation impossible. 


It is also difficult to assess 
the values and motivations leading 
to the advocacy of such views. 
Even (or perhaps especially) dis- 
tinguished men may idealize their 
own experiences and career pat- 
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terns, elevating them to a model 
for all. Interpretations of the 
executive's job and the character- 
istics he needs may be drawn to 
justify a particular approach to 
his education, born in turn of a 
primary devotion to one educa- 
tional philosophy. Political val- 
ues may also color thinking, 
leading to assertions of fact that 
are more nearly descriptions of 
what the advocate believes ought 
to be true. 


Elemental Approaches: 


In efforts to find a better solu- 
tion to this problem, significant 
interest has been aroused by vari- 
ous approaches which may gener- 
ally be described as "elemental"-- 
efforts to break the whole of the 
executive's work into sets of 
discrete functions and to assess 
the executive's capacities in terms 
of aptitudes and traits. Examples 
of this are numerous in the opera- 
tions of many large business 
firms and some government agen- 
cies. Major contributors include 
such meri as Robert Katz, Carrol 
Shartle, and Edward Strong. 


The major advantages sug- 
gested for this method, especially 
in the investigation of executives’ 
attributes, are well known. It 
permits more objective measure- 
ment, often through the use of 
standardized tests. Research in 
terms of standard categories fa- 
cilitates the comparison of data 
drawn from different situations 
and the development of more pow- 
erful general concepts for use in 
description and analysis. Per- 
haps most important, the method 
provides a predictive tool useful 
in the selection of executive per- 
sonnel. 


The difficulties with the meth- 
od are discussed less often. One 
important problem is the possibili- 
ty that the traits, aptitudes, and 
other categories used in analysis 
are either not the important ones 
or totally fictitious. Often they 
are ambiguous. Many of them 
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have been transferred into this area 
from other lines of inquiry, on the 


unproven presumption that they are 
Some- 


both applicable and valuable. 
where along the way we should try 
to find out if this is true. 


Much more vital however is 
this related problem: elemental 
approaches may distort reality by 
artificially separating the individu- 
al from the function and both from 
their particular setting. Few of 
the concepts used encompass the 
dynamism of all three taken to- 
gether. While such limited con- 
cepts may serve as valuable in- 
dices for predictive purposes, they 
should not be assumed to describe 
reality nor to provide a valid basis 
for general theory. This important 
distinction is too often ignored in 
much of social science. 


Difficulties related to the va- 
lidity and reliability of tests used 
in elemental analysis have been 
well stated elsewhere and are of 
only passing importance here. 


An “Organismic" Approach: 


My analysis to this point has 
emphasized the unity of individual, 
function, and setting in the execu- 
tive's job. This view parallels 
the philosophical concept of "or- 
ganism," a highly complex thing 
or structure with parts so inte- 
grated that their relation to one 
another is governed by their rela- 
tion to the whole. The analytical 
approach I would suggest to pre- 
serve this unity is therefore ap- 
propriately, although awkwardly, 
termed "organismic." 


To unravel the problem of 
securing effective executive per- 
formance, we first need a fair 
amount of reasonably objective in- 
formation. Our present plight 
seems at least partially due to an 
eagerness to do too much with too 
few facts. What is called for isa 
series of thorough descriptions of 
executives in operation, designed 
to reveal fully the individual's 
particular artistry in doing a par- 
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ticular job in a particular setting. 


Except for a few biographies 
and autobiographies of limited u- 
tility, no such body of information 
is available at present. Some ex- 
amples of what I have in mind oc- 
cur in novels, such as Trollope's 
The Prime Minister, Disraeli's 
Coningsby and Sybil, Wouk's The 
Caine Mutiny, and Dostoevsky's — 
The Brothers Karamazov. A few 
other more limited examples oc- 
cur in cases prepared for the In- 
ter-University Case Program, al- 
though the approach suggested 
here should not be equated with 
the case approach. 


The research man undertak- 
ing such a series requires excep- 
tional skill as an observer of so- 
cial behavior and as a writer, in 
order to capture the essence of an 
individual's behavior in a situation 
and to convey it effectively to oth- 
ers. Although he should be gener- 
ally familiar with the context of 
his work--the world and problems 
of the executive--it would probably 
be preferable if he were not an ex- 
pert accustomed to working with 
the accepted interpretive patterns 
in the field, for his greatest haz- 
ard would be the imposition of an 
artificial form on his subject. The 
skills, if not the orthodoxies, of 
the cultural anthropologist-and the 


the psychiatrist would be invaluable. 


Hopefully, from data prepared 
in this way broad descriptive con- 
cepts, linking man, function and 
setting, would ultimately emerge, 
to serve as a basis for later in- 
vestigations and for theoretical 
analysis. However, this step 
should not be taken too hastily nor 
should it be too easily assumed 
possible. It may also develop that 
such data would demonstrate the 
descriptive validity of assumptions 
and analytical concepts now used 
and permit a sounder use of "ele- 
mental" studies. This would be 
reassuring. 


A final word should be added 
about the teaching uses of such a 
series. We are seriously limited 
now in our ability to convey to the 
student an adequate sense of the 
reality in executive activity. Case 
Studies now available help him to 
experience vicariously the deci- 
sion process. "Organismic" cases 
of the type I have described could 
help him to experience vicariously 
the executive life and perhaps to 
learn sooner that important lesson: 
There are no infallible rules for the 
unique case; each man must work 
out his own destiny. 


--Carl F. Stover 
The Brookings Institution 


13. Memoir of an Inveterate Writer 


After publishing over more 
than a quarter of a century what 
are commonly known as "schol- 
arly contributions," which have 
appeared here and abroad in the 
form of several hundred articles 
and some ninety books (which I 
have written, edited or collabo- 
rated on), I am inclined to look at 
the past with misgivings--and to 
the future with cynicism. Was it 
worth it--all the efforts, energy, 
investment in research trips, typ- 
ing expenses, repairing of type- 
writers, paper and postage costs? 
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If I were to be asked the question, 
"Would you do this. again?" I would 
answer very quickly, and most 
brutally, --"Never again!" There 
might be the often talked of "spir- 
itual rewards" for the "Work Well 
Done! "--but I have yet to see the 
"appreciation" that society is sup- 
posed to show to the man devoted 
to the advancement of knowledge. 


This is painful. But what real- 
ly hurts is the speed with which 
one's contributions are delegated 
to oblivion, speed due in part to 
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the growing number of periodicals 
in the field and even more to the 
growing pressure to have the 
younger scholars publish. One is 
ready to go into Pagliaccio's last 
laugh when encountering, time and 
time again, articles which deal 
with a field already covered but 
which give the appearance of a 
"novel approach," by simply ig- 
noring what had been dealt with 
academically before. 


Yet, although nothing lasts, 
paradoxically it is not hard to keep 
up with the ever-rising flood of old 
and new material in social science. 
At first I used to visit outstanding 
libraries around the country or 
abroad. After years of experi- 
ment, I finally started my own li- 
brary; I built shelves in my cellar, 
and placed grocery boxes on them, 
marking them with topics alpha- 
betically from "The Army" through 
"Elites," "Political Sociology, " 
"Social Thinkers" and "Yugoslavia." 
I follow carefully the literature in 
the field, including the pack of 
specialized material that the mail 
brings, the reprints of articles 
which are easily secured by ask- 
ing the proud authors for them, 
and the summaries of books or: ex- 
cerpts of books which I copy with 
my camera. All of these are filed 
away in the boxes. Within two or 
three years' time I have available 
to me quite a lot of literature on 
my selected up-dated topics; the 
rest I borrow by inter-library loan 
or request that my library pur- 
chase. 


The difficulty does not lie, 
therefore, in the gathering of ma- 
terial but in placing it. Most pe- 
riodicals are dominated by small 
groups, and especially by editors 
who insist, more than they would 
acknowledge, that contributions 
should mirror their opinions. 
Even worse, editors follow the 
"old army game" by propounding 
that they make the best selection 
from what is submitted. Why then 
are some of their friends, whose 
names appear suspiciously often 
in the same periodical, scheduled 
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two to three years in advance to 
have their articles published? 


What is quality? Roughly, 


only what the editor thinks in terms 
of his background, his "school tie,'f 


his specialty, and his personal 
contacts. How can one explain 
otherwise why, after certain edi- 


tors refuse even to look at my ar- : 


ticles, Iam often able to place the 


pieces in other periodicals of bet- 


ter reputation? Recently, after 


my study of "American Geopolitics} 
had been rejected by four periodi- f 


cals, I was able to place it abroad, 
have it translated into German at 
the periodical's expense, and get 
a fat fee for itl 


The game of publishing books 
is even tougher. In spite of grand 
claims of making "scholarly con- 
tributions, " all publishers (includ- 
ing University presses) are only 
willing to make such contributions 
when said contributions at least 
pay for themselves, or are sub- 
sidized, or are sure to make a 


profit. To get started I had to pay 


a University Press $3,000 for a 


book; the Press, in selling out the & 


whole issue of 4,000 copies, must 
have made at least $10,000--with 
not a single penny of return to me. 
Later, I got a little wiser and 
broke into the textbook field. 
Again I became quite disillusioned 


that I made hardly any profits bya] 


book of my own--the difficulty be- 
ing that the adoptions depend more 
often than not on association with 

a large university which controls 

adoptions in courses there and at 

satellite colleges where texts are 
required. 


Then, since I was teaching at 
a smaller institution and could not 
control a large distribution, I had 
the idea to edit symposia, contrib- 
uted to by instructors who con- 


trolled adoptions in larger institu- § 


tions. The idea worked like a 
charm for a while. We learned 
that you can sign up practically 
any well-known scholar (1) by hav- 
ing him write the article, fora 
few dollars or for guaranteed roy- 


% 
‘ 


to alties, with the promise of having International Law, and so on down 
his contribution published, or (2) the line. It is, therefore, only oc- 
by writing the article for him and casionally that one dares to sneak 


, ) paying him a fee for the use of his into these sacred fields and face 
Lermsf) name. the criticism that one is "trying to 
l tie," do too much." But, on further 
a This is really a good busi- examination, what is too much? 
n ness, but the difficulty is that the So much overlapping--not only 
edi- fF execution is followed by the law of desirable, but essential--is con- 
yar-f— diminishing returns. Some col- stantly going on in the field of 
ethef laborators, after receiving sizable knowledge! But the predominant 
bet- — checks (usually right after Christ- claim of the ruling elements in the 
er mas, when their bank balances are publishing business is that "real 
liticsf} low) soon decide, prompted by scholars" should not invade each 
iodi- |} their departments or by friends, other's sacred precincts. (The 
road,f} to publish their own books. One answer: publish under different 
nat — can safely say that if a book is names; or set up stooges, pay 
get — successful it is bound to find it- them for the use of their names, 
| self in severe competition with at write the material, and collect the 
least one similar book within two advances back in royalties. 
ooks — years'time. The textbook busi- 
jrand § ness is like the movie business-- The publishers are in them- 
con- one snectacular success and the selves a special tribal group which 
iclud- fF cycle of imitation begins. needs yet to be examined; the genus 
mnily is that of "Zwischenmann" ("In- 
\tions The form of publication I have Between-Man"). Most editors I 
ast ff just described is really a rat-race. have known have been former book 
ub- The average life of a textbook is at salesmen who sold any and all 
a most five years. The sales, in kinds of books--thus knowing little 
to pay fact, rapidly fall off after the first or nothing about all kinds of fields. 
ra year, since the students resell They have been able, from the 
ut the — their copies to each other. With- labors of writers, to build such 
must — in the following two to three years palaces as the McGraw-Hill build- 
-with — competing books come out, each ing in New York. The editors take 
© me. making the loud claim that it con- one or two annual trips around the 
d stitutes the awaited great improve- country, entertaining themselves 
| ment on the "other miserable and their friends, at the expense 
sioned book." of the company, "searching for new 
bya talent"--meaning mostly the individ- 
ty be- So one finds that one has to uals in key positions who determine 
| more ® publish in related fields. Most or can influence the adoption of 
with editors of periodicals and books textbooks in a large institution. 
trols don't want to print the same author They sign up some promising pros- 
nd at repeatedly--whether or not he is pects, hoping that they can prod a 
s are good. They do not want to put all book out of them later. If the 
their eggs into one basket. If the prodding is unsuccessful, the edi- 
author has any productive urge he tors frequently have the works of 
ing at § is really stuck, for the fields of the more important individuals 
ild not @ Specialization are jealously written for them. For the lesser 
Ihad § guarded. My specialty has been lights (the highest category to 
ontrib-§ International Relations from the which I seem to have been assigned) 
on- very beginning, and I cannot see, the process of evaluation is more 
nstitu- § by any stretch of imagination, jus- cautious. Every contract provides 
a tification for its separation from that the book has to satisfy the pub- 
‘ned Political Geography, Military lisher--meaning not the publisher 
ally Sociology, Social Theory (Theory but the publisher's editor or con- 
by hav-@ of Power, Imperialism, Interna- Sultant. The names of such edi- 
or a tionalism) , International Eco- tors and consultants are carefully 
2d roy: tMomics, Comparative Government, hidden, so that we cannot begrudge 
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them the high fees they get or 
criticize their judgment. They 
are often remarkable charac- 
ters; seldom do they complete a 
reading of a manuscript within 
three months. Although the job 
could be done over a week-end, 
they wish to impress the publish- 
er that their fees are more than 
justified. The "editorial" criti- 
cism amounts generally either to 
rejection, couched in violent and 
emotional terms, or to reluctant 
acceptance with cautions to the 
publisher that the book be accepted 
only after "this" or "that" footnote 
is changed, the topic improved, 
the approach modified. Here the 
adviser lets his personal preju- 
dices run amok because he has an 
unusual chance to inflate his own 
ego. Since the publisher knows 
"from nothing" he always accepts 
the adviser's advice (what would 
he be paying him for?). The au- 
thor, if he knows what is good for 
him, better kow-tow to these "ad- 
visers," if he wants to get his book 
published at all; it is immaterial 
if the book flops later because the . 
adviser's advice was followed. 


The publishers have to be 
watched carefully and, as one 
rolls along, one learns their 
tricks too. The usual contract is 
composed of four closely-printed 
pages which, Iam sure, no author 
ever reads. But the contract al- 


ways includes many little clauses 
that bring certain grief to the au- 
thor. For instance, every con- 
tract prohibits the author from 
publishing a book that might com- 
pete with his original book; but 
publishers often publish books in 
the same field which thus compete 
with the original book. Sometimes 
royalties are paid only on the price 
which the publisher gets (roughly 
equivalent to the wholesale price), 
rather than on the price listed on 
the book-jacket. Sometimes the 
publisher reserves the gains of 
royalties from sales abroad for 
himself. Sometimes he charges 
"bookkeeping expenses" to the au- 
thor's royalties. 


To conclude: "Never again!" 
Probably the only real awards ac- 
cruing to individuals of my cate- 
gory from scholarly writing can be 
found in infrequent invitations to 
address learned societies (usually 
at the speaker's expense); in well- 


paid trips to lecture at, for instance 


Maxwell Air Force Base in Ala- 
bama; in the flattery of constant 
invitations to contribute to this or 
that journal (assignments paying 
$50 at most); and in most touching 
displays of deference shown one 
when touring European countries 
(of course at one's own expense). 


--Joseph S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


14. More on Voters’ Information About Candidates 


As a result of a study report- 
ed by Ithiel de Sola Pool, PROD, 
Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 15-18, a class 
in Public Opinion Research de- 
cided to conduct a study of a spe- 
cial primary for state represent- 
ative in another Massachusetts 
city, in November, 1957. The 
main purpose was to check Pool's 
finding about the degree of voter 
knowledge of and familiarity with 
candidates; an additional purpose 
suggested by a professional col- 
league was to determine voter 
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conception of the duties of the 
holder of a minor state office. A 
special primary (in a district such 
as this one where nomination is 
equivalent to election) is particu- 
larly suitable for testing Pool's 
hypothesis because in a special 
primary few of the adventitious 
excitements arising out of a pres- 
idential or gubernatorial contest 
operate to inform people. This 
primary was also satisfactory be- 
cause twelve candidates filed or 
ran on stickers, ten of them in the 


primary of the majority party. 


Two reasonably typical adja- 
cent precincts were selected for 
sampling; the interviewees were 
chosen by name, roughly 25 house 
numbers apart, omitting a few 
whose occupation according to the 
police listing seemed very atypi- 
cal of the area, and minimizing 
the representation of one minori- 
ty group, for this reason: After 
the study was set up, a candidate 


| who does live in the precinct 


started a sticker campaign; he, 


' however, belongs to a particular 


minority group, and it was be- 


lieved (apparently correctly judg- 


ing from poll and election re- 
sults) that he would appeal chiefly 
to members of this group. 


The precincts selected were 
precincts in which none of the 
candidates filing lived;! their 
boundaries have been stable for 
half a century or so; in the last 
special primary for state repre- 
sentative held in the district they 
gave the winner the same per- 
centage of votes that the entire 
district did; and in the contest for 
State Treasurer in the majority 
party primary in 1956 they gave 
the winner the same percentage 
of votes that the city as a whole 
did.“ In socio-economic charac- 
teristics, the area has been rea- 
sonably stable (predominantly 
Irish-American, predominantly 
textile workers or service occu- 
pation personnel) so far as known 
for many years past, and it ap- 
pears representative of most of 
the city and district. It also re- 
Sembles the area in which Pool 
conducted his study, except (1) 
there are some residential apart- 
ments in the Cambridge area and 
(2) the Cambridge area, although 
fairly stable, has probably ex- 


perienced more out-migration to the 
outer suburbs. 


Findings: The amount of personal 
of and contact with candi- 
dates was even greater than that 
reported by Pool. Thirty-three (out 
of forty-five) persons interviewed in 
the first round of interviewing were 
able to name without any list of can- 
didates being supplied them one or 
more candidates with whom they were 
personally acquainted. These 33 
persons reported 57 acquaintance- 
ships among them. en the inter- 
viewees were given the list of candi- 
dates, 97 acquaintanceships were 
reported! Due to improper planning, 
or lack of foresight, not all the 97 
reported acquaintanceships can be 
taken at face value, although, I be- 
lieve, all the 57 can be. Some of 
the 97 may be people who feel they 
"know" a candidate because he has 
sent them a letter or otherwise 
communicated with them directly; 
here there may be a difference be- 
tween the busy professional man, 
deluged with direct mail and letters, 
and the voter who receives so little 
mail that such a communication is 
actually regarded as personal. 


The greatest number of ac- 
quaintanceships were reported with 
the two candidates who did best in 
the area, one the winner; still more 
remarkable the only clearly false 
identifications--that is, naming of 
people as candidates who were not 
in fact made by per- 
sons who had been out of the city for 
some weeks and assumed or guessed 
that candidates who had run in the 
November City Council elections 
would glso run in the November pri- 
mary. 


When asked what kind of man 
ought to be elected answers ran: 
"good" in some general form, 14; 


1. Running on stickers can be decided upon at any time, of course; the 
Sticker candidate who lives in the area did conduct an active campaign. 

2. None of the candidates in 1949 lived in the precincts; and none of the 
candidates for State Treasurer in 1956 has any close personal tie with 


the city. 


3. The third greatest number of acquaintanceships was reported with a 
man whose name is very much like that of a defeated (for re-election) 
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"intelligent" in some general 
form, 7. "experienced" in some 
more or less general form, 9; 
"family man," 7; "honest" in 
some general form, 11; others, 
including "don't know," 13. (Sev- 
eral respondents named more than 
one such quality.) Only four re- 
spondents at most suggested spe- 
cifics; getting jobs for people or 
wearing the kind of clothes re- 
garded by some people in the state 
as the dress for state representa- 
tives (homburg, chesterfield, etc.) 
were the more specific sugges- 
tions. 


Some interviewers found 
rapport previously existent les- 
sened or fractured when, toward 
the end of the interview, the ques- 
tion was asked: "By the way, what 
would you say are the most im- 
portant things a representative 
does?" Answers were often re- 
capitulations of the answers to the 
question about the kind of man who 
should be elected; however, 25 out 
of 45 made some reference to leg- 
islative or represeniative func- 
tions, usually in general terms 

, "represent the people, " 
"vote for the right things"). The 
interviewers would have preferred 
to omit any such question ina 
replication of the interview be- 
cause it made them uncomfortable 
to see how uncomfortable this 
question, directly asked, made 
the respondents; in future studies 
it should be phrased in a less 
threatening fashion if this is pos- 
sible. The fact that the average 
education of the group is probably 


incumbent city councilman. 


less than 9 years and that they are 
somewhat older than an average in- 
terview population may have ac- 
centuated this difficulty. However, 
even so, 14 out of 45 flatly stated 
that they do not know what a state 
representative does. 


Needed Follow-Ups: The greatest 
weakness of both Pool's and the 
present study is that they inter- 
viewed people who were accessi- 
ble. This is inevitable with un- 
paid interviewers; but there may 
be good reasons why those who 
are less accessible are less famil- 
iar with local politicians. (For 
one thing, many of the less ac- 
cessible work out of town; many 
of the accessible are retired, or 
housewives, or work in town.) 


The senior writer of this study 
is strongly inclined to the belief 
that, within the Democratic party 
in the Northeast at least, there is 
an adverse correlation between 
education and "civic knowledge, " 
defined as knowledge of candidates 
for state or local minor offices. 


Careful study of this hypothesis 
with recurrent efforts to locate 
those unavailable when first sought 
for might revise our conceptions of 
effective citizenship in some sig- 
nificant regards. 


--Lewis A. Dexter, 

with the assistance of J. Leary, 
S. Bodor, J. McClinchey, 

D. Connors, R. Zuckerberg, 
E. Sheldon, and M. Nanjappan 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Probably some of the respondents thought 


they were referring to the latter rather than to the actual candidate for 
state representative; but equally probably some of them may have cast 
their vote in the primary with the same false impression. The fourth 
greatest number of acquaintanceships reported was with the minority 
group sticker candidate who actually lives in one of the precincts. 
Neither the 57 nor 97 acquaintanceships cited above include the reports 
of acquaintanceships with persons who are not running. 
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15. REVIEW: System and Process in International 


Politics 


Morton A. Kaplan 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957; $6.50) 


According to its author, this 
book "attempts to chart the equi- 
librium conditions for six differ- 
ent models of international sys- 
tems, the characteristic behavior 
of such systems, and the trans- 
formations which such systems 
undergo when the equilibrium 
conditions no longer hold" (p. 
xviii). Professor Kaplan warns 
his readers that "the hypotheses 
of this book must be viewed as 
tentative rather than as represent- 
ative of a finished theory," but 
expresses his "hope that at least 
the proper path has been chosen" 
(p. xviii). 


The path is that of rigorous, 
highly abstract analysis. It is not 
balanced, in the main, by any ex- 
tensive use of facts from broader 
areas of human experience. There 
is relatively scant use of history 
or literature, of statistics and of 
such behavioral research data as 
interviews and poll results by 
whicn the proposed generaliza- 
tions could be tested. The main 
merit of the book consists rather 
in having laid out in skeleton form 
certain problems of international 
politics in such a manner that it 
should now perhaps be somewhat 
easier to isolate particular propo- 
sitions and to subject them to em- 
pirical testing in the future. 


The first part of the book 
deals with "Systems of Action," 
utilizing to some extent the soci- 
ological terms developed by Tal- 
cott Parsons; it sets forth the bas- 
ic units and models for analysis 
(Chs. 1-3). A second part deals 
with "Processes" of various kinds 
(Chs. 4-6), and a third part treats 
of "Values" (Chs. 7-8). A fourth 
Part is devoted to "Strategy," and 
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presents various elaborations of 
the theory of games (Chs. 9-11), 
including a very interesting dis- 
cussion of "The ‘Learning, ' 
Stochastic, or Recursive Game" 
(pp. 223-241). A final part called 
"Conclusion," consists of a single 
chapter called "Unified Theory"; 
while no unified theory is presented 
there, the author concludes that 
"many clues from game theory 
were...employed in choosing the 
hypotheses enunciated in Part One. 
The four aspects of theory treated 
in this volume. ..constitute a uni- 
fied and coherent whole" (p. 250). 
Two appendices discuss, respec- 
tively, additional aspects of "The 
Mechanisms of Regulation"-- 
largely in terms taken from psy- 
chology--and "The Realm of 
Values," largely in terms of 
images taken from neurology and 
pathology, with emphasis on the 
desirability of social and psycho- 
‘logical changes that would reduce 
or eliminate irreconcilable cleav- 
ages of interest (p. 280). A 
similar emphasis is presented 
earlier, in the discussion of the 
power contest between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, which 
stressed the desirability of greater 
tolerance for delay and the hope 
that the two rival systems "may 
develop values in common and 
thereby enter a game permitting 

a mutually satisfactory outcome" 
(p. 235). 


Professor Kaplan's book at- 
tempts to apply to the complex 
problems of international politics 
certain highly abstract analytical 
techniques which still need con- 
siderable development to fit them 
more fully for this purpose. Nev- 
ertheless, his approach already 
demonstrates its usefulness in 
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such sections as the lucid and 
suggestive discussion of inter- 
national systems in Chapter 2, or 
in the interesting hypotheses about 
"The Integrative and the Disinte- 
grative Processes" in Chapter 5, 
even though the latter chapter 
limits itself to relatively few 
aspects of what is more commonly 
understood by political integration. 
The long sections on game theory 
make forbidding reading, and 
some readers may find some of 
the earlier articles by Jacob Mar- 
schak and others not less useful, 
and far more accessible to non- 
mathematicians. There is reason 
to hope, however, that Professor 
Kaplan will work out more specific 
applications for his more elabo= 
rate techniques in the course of 
his further work. The discussion 


of such concepts as "feedback" and 
"heirarchy" shows weakness in 
definitions and some surprising 
gaps in the command of the avail- 
able literature. Parts of the book 
read like a collection of notes 
rather than like a completed study. 
After all these reservations, how- 
ever, one is left with a sense of 
respect for the seriousness of the 
author's endeavor, and with ap- 
preciation for the ingenious and 
very useful contributions which he 
makes in parts of his analysis; 
and with the hope that he will con- 
tinue his productive and pertinent 
efforts to apply analytical methods 
more closely to the observable 
facts of international politics. 


--Karl W. Deutsch 


16. Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY on Political Research 


(Selection based upon a search of 121 journals, lists of government docu- 


ments, and Publisher's Weekly (for book and pamphlet titles). Intention 
is to cite only material published since the preceding issue of PROD, or, 
in the case of many foreign publications, material received in this coun- 
try since the preceding issue of PROD.) 


Aalto, B. P., "Attitudes Toward Government Employment." Personnel 
Admin., XXI (Jan.-Feb., 1958), pp. 38-44. Describes a scale to 
measure attitudes toward federal employment; compares scores of 
low with those of high morale employees, and of private with public 
employees. 

Amer. Assoc. for Pub. Opin. Research, "Proceedings of the Twelfth An- 
nual Conference ,"Joseph T. Klapper, ed., published in Pub. Opin. 
@., XXI (Fall, 1957), 405-49. An —— superior statement of 
the work of the conference of May, 1957. Topics briefed include: 
Role of Public Opinion in the Desegregation Controversy; A Case His- 
tory in the Communication of Research Findings; The Machine Revo- 
lution in the Processing of Data; International Survey Research in 
Developed and Underdeveloped Areas; Public Awareness and Percep- 
tion of the Problems of Mental Health; Television Research and Policy; 
Analysis of Quantitative Data: Four Analysts Assess the Same Ques- 
tionnaire Returns; Public and Private Opinions; Some Recent Ad- 
vances in Methodology; Communication Theory and Mass Media; Mea- 
surement of Advertising Effectiveness; Teaching of Marketing and So- 
cial Science Research; Author meets Critic (on Organization Man); 
Application of Survey Techniques to the Study of Organizational Struc- 
ture and Functioning; Employee Relations Survey; Shortcuts in the 
Everyday Life of a Survey Statistician; Relations between Methods of 
Political Analysis and Polling Procedures; Interpretations of the 1956 
Election; Techniques of Presentation for Research Results. 

Argyle, M. The Scientific Study of Social Behavior. N.Y.: Philosophical 
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Library, 1957. Account of recent empirical findings as a result of 
psychological research into human social behavior. 

Barbano, F., "Attivitad e Programmi di Gruppi di Ricerca Sociologica." 

Il Politico, XXII (No. 2, 1957), 371-92. Account of the problems 
conducted by research groups in politics, religion and industry at the 
Institute of Political Science, U. of Torino. 

Barraclough, G., "History, Morals, and Politics." International Affairs, 
XXXIV (Jan., 1958), 1-15. A well-illustrated and well-reasoned de- 
fense of "objective" historiography in commonsense terms. 

Batten, T. R. Communities and Their Development; An Introductory Stud 
with Special Reference to the Tropics. N.Y.: Oxford, 1907. 

Bendix, R., and Howton, F. W., "Social Mobility and the American Busi- 
ness Elite-I." Brit. J, of Soc., VIII (Dec., 1957), 357-70. Survey and 
critique of studies. Finds recruitment patterns stable since 1771, with 
2/3 coming from "very favourable family background." 

Benedict, B., "Factionalism in Mauritian Villages." Brit. J. of Soc., VIII 
(Dec., 1957), 329-42. One of several articles on factions in Indian 
societies. It neatly dissects various alignments and identifies elites. 

Braga, G., "Esquisse d'une typologie des adhésions au communisme." 
Social Compass, V (No. 1, 1957). Analyzes and presents schematically 
economic, social, and psychological determinants of communism, es- 
pecially in Italy. Important work. 

Brunner, E. The Growth of a Sai: A geet of Rural ed 
Research in the Unite ates. .Y.: Harper, 1 . A survey 
commentaries upon rural social research, community and population 
studies, institutions and social organizations serving the rural popula- 
tion, and varying related problems. 

Burchard, W. W., "A Study of Attitudes Toward the Use of Concealed De- 
vices in Social Science Research." Social Forces, XXXVI (Dec., 1957), 
111-17. Using "jury bugging" as the case, discovers favorable atti- 
tude by lawyers and social scientists while editors are hostile. 

Cotteret, J.-M., and Emeri, C., "Essai de Représentation des Forces 
Politiques." Revue Francaise de Science Politique, VII (July-Sept., 
1957), 594-621. Excellent use of maps of France, with election dis- 
tricts distorted according to population, to represent party strengths. 

Elder, R. E., "The Public Studies Division of the Department of State: 
Public Opinion Analysts in the Formulation and Conduct of American 
Foreign Policy." Western Pol. @., X (Dec., 1957). How State listens 
to the people--and sometimes does what it pleases. 

Fellows, E. W., "Propaganda and Communications: A Study in Definitions." 

, XXXIV (Fall, 1957), 431-43. Just that. 

Fishman, B. G., and Fishman, L., "Public Policy and Political Consid- 
erations." R. of Econ, and Stat., XXXIX (Nov., 1957), 457-62. Ram- 
blings pro and con (with pros favored) on whether economists should 
take non-economic factors into account when discussing public policy. 

Fishman, J. A., and Morris, R. E., "Witnesses and Testimony at Trials 
and Hearings." Special Issue of J. of Social Issues, XIII (No. 2, 1957). 
An important collection on present law of testimony, psychology of 
witnesses, and needed researches. J. B. Weinstein on court Pais, 
Maslow on Congressional Committee witnesses, R. E. Morris re 
stress on witnesses, I. Gerver on criminal proceedings and witnesses, 
accounts of witness performance by attorneys H. B. Steinberg and 
P. W. Williams and witness C. Lamont, J. F. Kubis on instrumental, 
chemical and psychological aids to interrogation, F. L. Rouke and 
J. A. Fishman on related psychological research. 


Ginzberg, E., etal. in Organizations. N.Y.: 
Columbia U. Press, 1957. y of iculties involved in process 

,, of major organizational change; suggestions for improving process. 

Jlasser, G., "Personnel Decisions and the Theory of Games." Personnel 
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Admin., XXI (Jan.-Feb., 1958), 6-11. A simple statement of possible 
uses in personnel. 

Haer, J. L., "An Empirical Study of Social Class Awareness." Social 
Forces, XXXVI (Dec., 1957), 117-21. Aclear report on Tallahassee 
sample. Finds 40% can successively name, distinguish, and place 
themselves in a class order. 

Hanson, R. C., "Evidence and Procedure Characteristics of 'Reliable' 
Propositions in Social Science." Amer. J. of Soc., LXII (Jan., 1958), 
357-70. A questionable but brave attempt to discover what makes a 
proposition "catch on" and how it is "validated." 

Harrison, W., "The Present State of Political Studies in Britain." Austral- 
ian J. of Pol. and Hist., II (May, 1957), 218-25. Considered remarks 
on several minor aspects of British political science. 

Hart, H. C., "Crisis, Community, and Consent in Water Politics." Law 
and Contemp. Prob., XXII (Summer, 1957), 510-37. Clear, orderly 
presentation of principal hypotheses on relation of opinion to policy on 
water. One of set of papers on U.S. water resources. Issue contains 
also article by J. Fesler on (non-) organization of decision on water 
policy. 

Herbst, P.G., "Measurement of Behavior Structures by Means of Input- 
Output Data." Human Relations, X (No. 4, 1957), 335-46. A fairly 
cogent statement of what input-output systems theory seeks. Charts 
relations of input-output and size. 

Hoag, M. W., "Economic Problems of Alliance." J. of Pol, Econ., LXV 
(Dec., 1957), 522-34. A meaty statement of economic side of military 
alliances; NATO case in mind. 

Hodgetts, J. E., "The Civil Service and Policy Formation." Canadian J. 
of Econ. and Pol. Sci., XXIII (Nov., 1957), 467-79. How the civil 
servant faces the world, with numerous research suggestions interlac- 
ing the descriptive story. 

Hollander, S., Jr., "On Researching Researchers." J. of Marketing, XXI 
(Oct., 1957), 176-79. Comment on contents of market research courses 

Keith-Lucas, A. Decisions About People in Need. Chapel Hill: U. of North 
Carolina Press, 1957. Tra s the influences of legislation, adminis- 
tration, personality, ideology and public opinion on the decisions con- 
cerning public assistance in a hypothetical case. 

Kincaid, H. V., and Bright, M., "Interviewing the Business Elite." Amer. 
of Soc,, (Nov., 1957), 305-11. On enlisting cooperation, 
preliminary preparation, problems of tandem (2) interviewers. 

Kirchheimer, O., "The Party in Mass Society." World Pol., X (Jan., 1958 
289-94. A review of the approach and method of several recent books 
in "comparative" politics. 

Kogon, E., "Der christliche Politiker." Frankfurter Hefte, XII (Nov., 195 
753-8. Sketch of an attempt to clarify the ideal Christian politician, wi 
references to deGasperi, Robert Schuman, Adenauer, Salazar, and 
others, who are, represent themselves as, or are considered to be, 
Christian politicians. 

Kornhauser, A. W., ed. Problems of Power in American Democracy. 
Detroit: Wayne State U. Press, 1957. Discussion by students of vari- 
ous disciplines (Riesman, Maslow, Mills, et.al.) of various political 
problems. 

Leoni, B., "The Meaning of 'Political' in Political Decisions." Pol. Stud- 
ies, V (Oct., 1957), 225-39. An acute commentary on usages of "deci- 
sion," "choice," on group and individual contexts (See Italian transla- 
tion cited in PROD #3). 

Mackenzie, W. J. M., "The Export of Electoral Systems." Pol. Studies, 
V (Oct., 1957), 240-57. A digressive essay upon research tactics, 
particularly in non-Western election situations, with anthropological 
overtones. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM WASHINGTON SQUARE: 


sien in by 
Ralph A. Straetz (312 pp; 


$5.00) 


FOR ALL THOSE INTEREST- 
ED IN POLITICAL EXPERI- 
MENTATION IN GOOD CITY 
GOVERNMENT, this impor- 
tant political analysis 
is an evaluation of the 
role that proportional 
representation plays to 
make Cincinnati a model 
of successful municipal 
government. 


Dynamics and Group 
Gulture by Dorothy Stock and 
Herbert A. Thelen (360 pp; 
$6.00) 


THIS COMPREHENSIVE IN- 
VESTIGATION OF GROUP BE- 
HAVIOR IS a study of the 
effective emotional fac- 
tors on group meetings. 
Through numerous behav- 
ioral test samplings the 
authors have singled out 
the factors that handi- 
cap most group meetings. 
They consider how emo- 
tional factors can be 
used to the best advan- 
tage, and how a group's 
makeup affects its ac- 
tions. 


by Margaret Barron Luszki (370 


pp; $6.00) 


SOME OF THE BEST KNOWN 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS IN THE 
COUNTRY studied the val- 
ues and limitations of 
team research in a series 
of conferences sponsored 
by the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Mar- 
garet Barron Luszki, a 
psychologist who partic- 
ipated in all the confer- 
ences, here reports on 
them. 


Grass Roots Private ed- 
ited by Alfred de Grazia (306 


pp; $4.75) 


FOR PEOPLE WHO WANT NEW 
IDEAS, this book sets 
forth 50 workable solu- 
tions to 50 common com- 
munity problems. Written 
by workers in all areas 
of private social welfare; 
the contributors show in 
each case how a specific 
situation was recognized, 
how the community tried 
to solve it, the diffi- 
culties that arose, and 
how they were overcome. 


pe kresident: Office end Rowers by Edward S. Corwin (519 pp; 


THE CLASSIC EXAMINATION into the historical development of 
the Presidential office and its gradual accretion of power, 
newly analyzing political events as they have affected the 
Presidency during the past nine years. "In its new edition, 


is not one book but a verit- 


able library....By the time the author has finished his fas- 
cinating study, the nation's chief magistrate is seen in the 
light of the whole bewildering array of responsibilities and 
frustrations that today are pretty nearly his daily life."-- 
Times 


| 
_New York University Press, WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3 
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Mair, L. P., "Representative Local Government as a Problem in Social 
Change." J. of African Admin., X (Jan., 1958), 11-24. On African in 
local elites, needed functions, and appropriate institutions with sug- 

estions for research. 

Meadows, P., "The City, Technology, and History." Social Forces, 
XXXVI (Dec., 1957), 141-47. Some basic theories in the study of 
urbanism recited. 

Mehta, A., "The Mediating Role of the Trade Union in Underdeveloped 
Countries." Econ, Devel. and Cultural Change, VI (Oct., 1957), 
16-24. An unlikely but interesting essay on making unions a develop- 
mental, country-building as well as power-building and wage-raising} b 
influence in the poor areas. 

Meisel, J. H. The h of the Ruling Class; Gaetano Mosca and the 'Elite 


ith the First English Translation of the Final Version of the Theor 
of the Ruling Class. Ann Arbor: U. of Mich. Press, 1957. = 
Merton, R. K., "Bricrities in Scientific Discovery." eo Soc. R., 
XXII (Dec. , 1957), 635-59. Impressive detailing of controversies 
over discoveries and theories, natural and social, holding "firsts" 


are rewards that prod scientists along and fights over priorities 
show belief in absolute values promoted by the institutional setting 


un 


of science. 
Mueller-Deham, A. Human Relations and Power: Socio-Political Analysi fad 
and Synthesis. N.Y.: Philosophical Library, 1957. A sociologica. 


study of human relations, social structures and processes, power in 
society and its influences, power in politics, and the sociological 
foundations of ethics. 

Murphy, R. F., "Intergroup Hostility and Social Cohesion." Amer. Ant 
LIX (Dec., 1957), 1018-35. Intensive study of functions of Munduruc 
warfare concludes war operates to preserve social integration and 
solidarity (confirming Simmel thesis). 

Mushkin, S. J., "Distribution of Federal Expenditures Among the States." 
BR. of Econ, and Stat,, XXXIX (Nov., 1957), 435-50. A formidable 
effort at setting up politically important data; useful categories, de- 
finitions, estimates. 

Owen, J., -"The Polls and Newspaper Appraisal of the Suez Crisis." PubJ 
aL. @., XXI (Fall, 1957), 350-54. How N. Y. Times exaggerated 
pu ” Support of British and French actions, as revealed by polls 
at the time. 

Phillips, W. A. P., "The Price of Respectability: Reflections on Curre 
Trends in British Trade Union Studies." Australian J. of Pol, and 
ane II (May, 1957), 204-17. A thorough survey and evaluation of 
writings; increase in studies of embourgeoisement and bureaucracy. 

Pollock, F. Automation; A Study of Its Economic and Social Consequence. 
translated from German by W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner. 
N. Y.: Praeger, 1957. A study of automation in America and its 
influence upon economic and social conditions as human labor is 
replaced by the machine. ! 

Schulze, R. O., and Blumberg, L. U., "The Determination of Local Pow. 
er Elites." Amer. J. of Soc., LXIII (Nov., 1957), 290-97. Nomina-f 
tion of top influentials in small city by heads of voluntary groups 
corresponds well with names ventured by public formal leaders and 
economic leaders but numbers few of either group showing special 
character of the general community political elite. 

Sebeok, T. A., and Wheeler-Voegelin, E., "The Subsidy of Research 
Publications." t , LIX (Oct., 1957), 860-71. Report of 
a survey of policies of 107 universities and 83 foundations, for all 
fields of research. 

Shils, E., "Intellectuals, Public Opinion, and Economic Development." 
World Pol., X (Jan., 1958), 232-56. An entertaining and insightful 
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account of the foibles of the intelligentsia of the "new" countries with 
suggestions for improvement of their condition. 
immons, O. G., and Davis, J. A., "Interdisciplinary Collaboration in 
Mental Illness Research." J LXII (Nov., 1957), 
297-304. How methodological disputes etween "clinical" and "quanti- 
tative" minds hampered an interdisciplinary research program. 
f rodtbeck, F. L., etal, "Social Status in Jury Deliberations." 
, XXII (Dec., 1957), 713-18. Mock jury proceedings analyzed 
od to show high- -ranked occupations were more likely to be foremen, to 
participate in deliberations, to be judged helpful by cojurors, and 


elop-§ preferred hypothetically as self were on trial. 

ising h.bramaniam, V., in the Public Services--A Comparative 
' Study of Attitudes. " min,, XXXV (Winter, 1957), 373-94. 

Elit# Virtually a sociology of education, class and the civil service, his- 


leOryi torically presented, for India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Australia, N. Z. 
ymonds, P. M., "The Organization of Educational Research in the United 
:? States." Harvard Educ, R., XXVII (Summer, 1957), 159-67. Cate- 


logue of types and names, brief descriptions. 

‘S" fumin, M. M., and Rotberg, R ., "Leaders, the Led, and the Law: A 
Case Study in Social Change." , XXI (Fall, 1957), 
ng 355-70. Interviews of leat er and working force sample form basis 


1 for clear and very useful propositions on desegregation tactics. 
alysifieda, G., and Davies, J. C., "Riots and Rioters. " Western Fol. 2, 
on X (Dec., 1957), 864-74. Rare attempt to compare traits of rioters 


“7 inf and non-rioters, in Japanese-American evacuation in World War II. 
= Rioters more marginal, socially active, and free of family burdens. 
Ant ard, R. E., ed. tudies in Japanese Politics. Ann Arbor: U. of 

Mich. Press, 1 aper 


hneider, E. V. industrial pociology, The Pelations of Industry 
an and the Community. cGraw- overall view 


ndustrial institutions, past and present, and their influence on the 
family, the community and the government as well as industry's gen- 
eral role in social change. 


ates." 
lable 
de- 


surre HENRI COMPTE DE SAINT-SIMON: 

and. Suggestions for Elite Research Varying the Control Group, 18191 
ees Suppose that France suddenly best farmers, fifty of her best iron- 
ae fifty of her best physicists, masters, arms manufacturers, 
= emists, physiologists, mathe- tanners, dyers, miners, cloth- 

is iticians, poets, painters, sculp- makers, cotton manufacturers, 

s, musicians, writers; fifty of silk-makers, linen-makers, manu- 
sal Powe best mechanical engineers, facturers of hardware, of pottery 
rome Pa. fil and military engineers, artil- and china, of crystal and glass, 
an y experts, architects, doctors, ship chandlers, carriers, printers, 
and apothecaries, seamen, engravers, goldsmiths, and other 
ecial It kmakers; fifty of her best metal-workers; her fifty pest 

tkers, two hundred of her best masons, carpenters, joiners, 
ioe siness men, two hundred of her farriers, locksmiths, cutlers, 


pon F. M. Markham, ed. Henri Comte de Saint-Simon (1760-1628); 
Selected Writings. N.Y.: Macm 1¥5Z, pp . Permission 


nent." for citation granted by The Macmillan Company. 
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smelters, and a hundred other 
persons of various unspecified 
occupations, eminent in the sci- 
ences, fine arts, and profes- 
sions; making in all the three 
thousand leading scientists, art- 
ists, and artisans of France. 


These men are the French- 
men who are the most essential 
producers, those who make the 
most important products, those 
who direct the enterprises most 
useful to the nation, those who 
contribute to its achievements in 
the sciences, fine arts and pro- 
fessions. They are in the most 
real sense the flower of French 
society; they are, above all 
Frenchmen, the most usef.l to 
their country, contribute most to 
its glory, increasing its civiliza- 
tion and prosperity. The nation 
would become a lifeless corpse as 
soon as it lost them. It would im- 
mediately fall into a position of 
inferiority compared with the na- 
tions which it now rivals, and 
would continue to be inferior until 
this loss had been replaced, until 
it had grown another head. It 
would require at least a generation 
for France to repair this misfor- 
tune; for men who are distinguished 
in work of positive ability are ex- 
ceptions, and nature is not prodi- 
gal of exceptions, particulary in 
this species. 


Let us pass on to another as- 
sumption. Suppose that France 
preserves all the men of genius 
that she possesses in the sciences, 
fine arts and professions, but has 
the misfortune to lose in the same 
day Monsieur the or s brother, 
Monseigneur le duc d Angouléme, 
Monseigneur le duc de Berry, 
Monseigneur le duc d'Orléans, 
Monseigneur le duc de Bourbon, 
Madame la duchesse d'Angouléme, 
Madame la duchesse de Berry, 
Madame la duchesse d'Orléans, 
Madame la duchesse de Bourbon, 
and Mademoiselle de Condé. Sup- 
pose that France loses at the same 
time all the great officers of the 
royal household, all the ministers 
(with or without portfolio), all the 
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councillors of state, all the chief 
magistrates, marshals, cardinal 
archbishops, bishops, vicars-ger 
eral, and canons, all the prefects™ 
and sub-prefects, all the civil 
servants, and judges, and, in ad- 
dition, ten thousand of the riches 
proprietors who live in the style 
of nobles. 


This mischance would 
ly distress the French, because 9 
they are kind-hearted, and could 
not see with indifference the sud-— 
den disappearance of such a larg 
number of their compatriots. But 
this loss of thirty-thousand indivi 
duals, considered to be the most 
important in the State, would only 
grieve them for purely sentiment 
reasons and would result in no 
political evil for the State.... 


The prosperity of France can 
only exist through the effects of Hy 
the progress of the sciences, finii® 
arts and professions. The Prine 
the great household officials, the 
Bishops, Marshals of France, pr 
fects and idle landowners contri- 
bute nothing directly to the progrd 
of the sciences, fine arts and pro 
fessions. Far from contributing & 
they only hinder, since they striv 
to prolong the supremacy existin & 
to this day of conjectural ideas ov 
positive science. They inevitably 
harm the prosperity of the nation & 
by depriving, as they do, the sci- 
entists, artists, and artisans of 
the high esteem to which they are 
properly entitled. They are harm 
ful because they expend their 
wealth in a way which is of no 
direct use to the sciences, fine 
arts, and professions: they are & 
harmful because they are a charge 
on the national taxation, to the 
amount of three or four hundred 
millions under the heading of ap- 
pointments, pensions, gifts, com 
pensations, for the upkeep of their 
activities which are useless to the 
nation. 


These suppositions underline 
the most important fact of preset 
politics: they provide a point of 
view from which we can see this 
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fact in a flash inall its extent; they 


= show clearly, though indirect 
that our social 


tion is se- 
riously defective: that men still 


human race (politica 


allow themselves to be governed 


by violence and ~ cp and that the 


iy speaking) 
is still .ank in immorality. 


18. EDITORIAL: An Examination cf Conscience 


The theological magazine, 
published last 
fall a remarkable Examination of 
Conscience for adults. The vir- 
tues of this ancient practice, in 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic 


settings, ong sen its imitation by 
the Political Science profession. 


Political Scientists like to 
recite the sins of politicians. In- 
deed some so maliciously enjoy 
this inculpation that one sees all 
too apparently in them the "pri- 
vate motive displaced onto public 
objects and rationalized in terms 
of the public advantage." Dozens 
of books, articles, symposia and 
panels have dwelt upon the moral- 
ity of officials. The fancy reaches 
its peak in an elaboration of codes 
of ethics for public servants. 


Expert, external moral crit- 
icism of our politicians is in gen- 
eral necessary and good. How- 
ever, one seeks vainly for a cor- 
responding expert and j 
criticism. Do we be each day, 
or each week, or each year ask- 
ing whether we are morally, as 
well as technically, deficient, as 
Political Scientists? Do we ever 
do so? Probably not. It is likely 
that most of us have never con- 
sidered whether there was a mor- 
al sense appropriate to and pecul- 
iar to our profession. 


Yet we know, if we think of it, 
t we have moral problems as 
teachers of political science. We 
often commit injustices. For in- 
Stance, we do not flunk enough 
ents; we let poor students get 
-D.'s; we play favorites; we 


Tesent bright but students; 


escape from discussing problems 
with live students; we preserve and 
increase curricular restrictions; 
we make it difficult for students to 
study elsewhere. We escape phys- 
ically from our students, or we 
surrender to them by talking foot- 
ball instead of Political Science; 
we are often unserious, immature, 
hypocritical, hypercritical, clan- 
nish, gossipy; we conduct ca 
vendettas, and squabble over 

pay increases. e may even pro- 
scribe the works of men we envy, 
both in our classes and in our 
writings. We behave like organi- 
zation men rather than like a com= 
munity of equal scholars. We play 
to the crowd, preoccupy ourselves 
with the university's public rela- 
tions, trifle away our —— on 
newspapers and 
magazines and consume the years 
in superficially relevant civic be- 
havior. We cease to read or to 
write. 


Merely consider all of these 
faults that lie within us! Univer- 
sity administrators will not banish 
them; no federal aid program will 
cure them; no inevitable and 
splendid march of Truth will grind 
them into the dust. 


Consequently, it is forgivable 
and in order to ask for more self- 


criticism--even for bare listings 
of the criteria of self-criticism. 
PROD will be happy to publish 
them. Seven ears ago 
Roger Bacon wrote: "It is impos- 
sible that the mind should lie calm 
in the sunlight of truth while it 
is spotted with evil....virtue . 
clears the mind sothat onecan 
better understand not only ethical, © 
but even scientific things." 
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